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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


age 

With the “ Spectator” of Saturday, January 29th, will be issued, 
gratis,a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








Noticze.—With this week’s number of the “ SpecTatTor” is issued, 
gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page,—i.e., from July 3rd to December 25th, 1897, inclusive. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


E are by no means sure that the “ Dreyfus Affair” is 

not the most important question now before Europe. 
Immediately after the acquittal of Major Esterhazy, amid 
the demonstrations mentioned below, M. Zola, the novelist, 
published an article in which he formally accused the chiefs 
of the Army, including General Billot, of crushing a man 
whom they knew to be innocent in order to “ protect the com- 
promised chiefs of the War Office,” and called upon them, 
if innocent, to prosecute himself before a Criminal Court. 
This accusation, which if false or wrong-headed must ruin 


‘ M. Zola, has produced an amazing sensation, and on 


Thursday the Comte de Mun, on whose character 
there is no stain, demanded in the Chamber in the 
same of the Army that the Government should prose- 
cute the novelist. M. Méline consented, but M. de Mun 
demanded the presence of the Minister of War. General 
Billot, therefore, after some delay, appeared in the tribune 
and endorsed the Premier’s promise, accompanying it with 
his usual rhetorical floarish about the honour of the French 
Army, which, “like the sun,” glows the brighter for any spots 
en it. There must, therefore, be a public trial, and so high is 
military temper rising, the officers feeling that they are 
accused of untrustworthiness, that we suspect the Govern- 
ment has resolved to run the grave risk involved in making 
2 clean breast of the whole affair. They must do it, in fact, 
or the Republic will perish, for no Continental Army will 
bear such imputations as are now thrown broadcast upon the 
French War Office, which, if our view of the whole dangerous 
‘usiness is correct, has been guilty of nothing but stupidity. 


Major Esterhazy has been tried in Paris by Court-Martial 
cn the charge of betraying secrets to foreign Powers, and has 
been triumphantly acquitted. The members of the Court 
shook hands with him, and the mob outside received him with 
tinging cheers, That is curious, as he had written to a friend 
that he hoped to see Germans defeating Frenchmen; but it is 
explained by the hatred of the Jews now rampant all through 
France. Frenchmen seem really to believe that the “cos- 


danger,—not a German invasion. We note that a corre- 
spondent of the Daily Mail, who professes to know all details, 
affirms the truth of our suggestion, made three weeks ago, 
that Dreyfus had sold papers to Russia instead of Germany. 
Moreover, the Times’ correspondent on Friday admitted that 
the full truth would be a shock, not to Germany, but to French 
relations with the Czar. 


Another outbreak in India, this time of small importance, 
but still requiring troops for its suppression! A troublesome 
tribe in Makran, on the south-west frontier of Beloochistan, 
has taken into its head to be suspicious of a British sur- 
veying party, led by Captain Burn and Lieutenant Turner, 
both of the Royal Engineers. Some payment, moreover, 
usually made to the tribal chief has been delayed, and 
he therefore early in January, jast as a hint of discon- 
tent, ordered the massacre of the surveying party, which 
included, besides the British officers, about two hundred 
native assistants, tent-pitchers, and so on. They were, of 
course, slaughtered with some ease, and the officers, after 
doing all they could, fled to Ormara to reach a telegraph 
station. The message was flashed to Simla, and of course 
troops are in motion to put down the “rising,” the Beloochee 
authorities aiding heartily. The offenders, after a brief 
resistance, will probably fly into Persia, and be cut up by 
the Shah’s servants. The affair is evidently local, and need 
create no alarm; but what a strange instinct of ‘turbulence 
seems to have possession of India! Weshall have the camels 
rebelling soon. 


The news from the Indian Frontier, if true, is very good. 
It is said that the Afridis are wearying of the contest, and 
have sent intimations to General Lockhart, which have in- 
duced that officer to postpone his departure for a fortnight. 
The expedition, too, against the Bonerwals is succeeding, 
although it has not yet crossed the really dangerous pass, 
Umbeyla. Altogether it begins to look as if we should get 
honourably out of our scrape. The accounts of the behaviour 
of the troops, too, as they come dropping in are most re- 
assuring, though the first despatch yet published does not 
give the impression that all our Brigadier-Generals under- 
stand their work. 


There has been a remarkable change of tone on the Conti- 
nent in reference to this country and to the policy to be pur- 
sued in China. ‘The semi-ofiicial newspapers in Russia, 
Germany, and Austria are now instructed to say that the 
attitude of Great Britain is most correct, that nothing has 
occurred, not even the seizure of Kiao-chow, which is not 
consistent with “ peaceful development,” and that the British 
idea of leaving the trade of China open to all mankind exactly 
suits them. A doucite of cold water, indeed, appears to have 
been thrown on all ambitions; we imagine by the discovery 
that Great Britain was in earnest, and might be supported 
both by America and Japan. It is to be noted that France, 
which does not care for colonies unless French trade is 
specially favoured in them, does not altogether join in this 
chorus of approval; and that the British armoured gunboat 
‘Swift’ has gone to Hainan just to inquire what really hag 
occurred there. The Continent is greatly interested in a loan 
of £16,000,000 which it believes Britain is about to make to 
China, and would greatly like to share in it, not, we fear, for 








the sake of assisting China, but of pocketing part of the com- 
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mission which she suspects will be demanded by the British 
Treasury. That Treasury, however, does not accept com- 
missions, and keeps its hands out of that dirty “cesspool of 
agio” which seems to financiers so nourishing. 


Mr. Balfour on Monday addressed his constituents at 
Manchester in a speech which contained some statements of 
great importance. In home politics he touched upon the 
Voluntary Schools Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
and the forthcoming Bill for Local Government im Ireland. 
The Voluntary Schools Act, he said, had in one respect been 
strangely successful, only forty schools out of fourteen 
thousand having shown unwillingness to accept its provisions, 
or to include themselves in the Associations which are to carry 
them out. That is a result which surpasses the expectations 
of the most sanguine. As regards the Compensation Act, 
Mr. Balfour had no such facts to report; but he maintained 
that the Act was most beneficial to workmen, that it benefited 
also employers by making it easy for them to insure, and 
that it was in entire accord with the social traditions of the 
Conservative party. And with regard to the forthcoming Bill, 
he declared that local self-government would be granted to 
Ireland on a plan as broad as that which prevails in England 
or Scotland, but with certain guarantees for honest adminis- 
tration, in consideration of which £700,000 a year will be 
paid toIreland. If the Bill so framed is rejected, the Govern- 
ment will understand that the £700,000 a year is rejected too, 
—a gentle hint which will, we imagine, have a weighty in- 
fluence on the progress of the measure. 


Upon Mr. Balfour's references to foreign policy we have 
said almost enough elsewhere, but may mention here that he 
derided the Concert for its inability to find a Governor for 
Crete, advising the Governments to “toss up” rather than 
delay any longer. He indicated that he considered the 
Froxtier Campaign most unsatisfactory in everything except 
the conduct of the soldiers, but held that it had a sufficient 
objeet, and that we must punish raids, must prevent outside 
interference with the tribes, and must keep open the passes 
leading to Afghanistan. Annexation we did not seek or 
require. And, lastly, as regarded China, he repudiated any 
intention of seizing Chinese provinces, which would require 
too many men to garrison, and held that our object should be 
“equality of opportunity ” for trade. Foreign States, there- 
fore, must not claim monopolies, or the right of “ dotting” 
the coast of China with stations so administered that our 
trade is, directly or indirectly, shut out. This last division 
of the speech has been received with a chorus of approval 
both in Great Britain and abroad, and will probably exercise 
« decided influence upon the temper of the House of Commons 
when the Session begins. 


Lord Kimberley made a speech in Norfolk on Wednesday 
which is, we do not doubt, intended to foreshadow the kind 
of comment which the abler Liberals will next Session make 
upon the foreign policy of the country. If so, that comment 
will not be very formidable. Lord Kimberley, to begin with, 
endorses the entire policy of the Government in China, as 
expounded by Mr. Balfour. He also agrees with him about 
the Concert, only adding that he attributed the peace kept in 
Eastern Europe partly to the equality of the forces at the 
disposal of the two Alliances, and partly to a definite agree- 
ment between Russia and Austria, who, if united, are in those 
quarters irresistible. Finally, Lord Kimberley sympathised 
with Mr. Balfour as to the objects to be sought upon the 
Indian Frontier, and only sought to raise the question whether 
the campaign now ending there was not in large measure due 
to provoking action on the part of the Government. He 
thought it was,and made a long discourse upon the point 
full of references to negotiations he had himself conducted, 
and minute geographical details, one of which, we confess, 
to which he attaches importance, seems to us a little 
nonsensical. There is, he maintains, a State, Hanza, between 
Chitral and Russia. Granted; but if Russia advanced, what 
additional force would that Asiatic Lippe-Detmold require 
for its subjugation? Fifty men or a hundred? There is 
plenty of room for attack on the Frontier Campaign, but the 
electors want simple issues to be raised, not issues which 
interest only diplomatists, and only them when they believe 
States” in Central Asia to be structures like States in 





There is little or no news to be recorded in regard to 
Egyptian affairs. The first detachment of the Lincolnshire 
Regiment, which forms the advance guard of the British 
brigade, has already reached the rail-head some twenty mileg 
above Abu-Hamed, and is doubtless now marching towards 
Berber. It is stated, however, that General Gatacre hag 
postponed his departure up the Nile owing to the difficulty of 
getting horses,—we presume for transport purposes. The 
Times of Friday states, in what looks like an inspired para. 
graph, in its column of naval and military intelligence, “ that 
it is not the wish of Sir Herbert Kitchener to enter upon any 
extensive military operations for the next six weeks or so,— 
i.e. until the rise of the Nile will justify the hope that he 
may do so with confidence.” Arrangements have been made 
to send further reinforcements if necessary to Egypt, but ag 
yet it 1s not certain what will be the total strength of the 
force employed against the Dervishes. 


On Tuesday a meeting was held in the Dublin Mansion 
House in support of the movement for the establishment of 
a Roman Catholic University in Ireland. The gathering, 
which was remarkable as the first formal demonstration of 
lay Catholic opinion on the subject, was attended by all the 
chief Catholic laymen of Ireland,—Lord Powerscourt, Lord 
Walter Fitzgerald, Lord Emly, The O’Conor Don, and many 
others, including the Nationalist leaders, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
Clancy, and Mr. T. Harrington. A very judicious but 
yet sympathetic letter from Mr. Lecky was read to the 
meeting. After stating the abstract reasons for prefer. 
ring a mixed University, Mr. Lecky fully admitted that 
the question was not one for Protestants to decide, 
but for the Roman Catholic laity. If they were dis. 
satisfied with existing arrangements something ought to 
be done to meet their wishes. In this we most heartily 
concur. That something, too, must be large and generous, and 
incapable of being represented as grudging and half-hearted. 
The O’Conor Don in his speech put the Roman Catholic view 
most ably. He adopted Mr. T. W. Russell’s very telling 
argument. How would Ulster Protestants like to send their 
sons to a University which, though nominally open to all, 
had a distinctly Roman atmosphere? The O’Conor Don 
agreed with Mr. Lecky that it would be impossible to do any- 
thing this Session, and recommended the appointment of a 
small Commission to arrange the details of a new University 
scheme. Probably nothing will be done this year, though we 
state this with anything but satisfaction. As we point out 
elsewhere, it is essential to get rid as quickly as possible of 
this old and very real grievance of University education. 


At Ardwick on Tuesday Mr. Balfour made an interesting 
speech at the distribution of prizes to the local Volunteer 
corps of Artillery. The critics of our Army are apt to forget, 
he declared, that we have to solve a problem that has never 
been presented to any other country in the world. Foreign 
Powers have practically no Army problems to solve, because 
they raise by conscription an Army which has a clearly defined 
duty to perform. “They have got to defend their own frontier 
against a force which can be accurately gauged.” We have 
the problem of how to raise a voluntary Army, the calls on 
which are most difficult to estimate. Turning to the 
Volunteers, Mr. Balfour dealt with their use in war. It 
was argned: ‘If the Fleet is sufficient, the Volunteers wil! 
be no good because they will not be needed. If it is 
not sufficient, they will be no good because they will not 
be able to meet the armies of foreign Powers.’ In practical 
life, said Mr. Balfour, he distrusted a clear-cut dilemma 
of that kind. The critics say a fleet is either effectual 
for your defence or it is ineffectual. There is a third 
alternative, which they forget. There might be a period 
in which the Fleet could give no adequate protection 
to our shores, and in which we should have to depend, 
therefore, upon land military defences. “That possi- 
bility, remote as it might be, has never been absent, and 
less than ever at the present moment is absent, from the 
minds of those who are responsible for the military defences 
of the Empire.” This we have always admitted to be a sound 
argument, even though we fully agreed that our protection 
from invasion is the prime and essential duty not of the 
Army but of the Navy. If the Fleet were temporarily 
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disabled a raid would not be risked if we had a sufficient 
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military force at home. A raid, however, would be risked if 


we had no large armed force in England. 


At Birmingham on Thursday Mr. Chamberlain made a very 
interesting and very sensible speech at the first meeting of 
the newly constituted Mason College, now become a Univer- 
sity College. Mr. Chamberlain pressed upon his hearers the 
need for gradually enlarging the already enlarged College 
into a real local University. In doing so he took, as it seems 
to us, exactly the right ground. He did not profess that 
non-residential Universities founded in great industrial 
centres could supply the place of Universities of the type 
of Oxford or Cambridge, but he pointed out how much 
Tniversities on the Scotch and Continental pattern might 
do for the towns in which they are situated. Such a Univer- 
sity ought to be “a great school of universal instruction 
not confined to any particular branch of knowledge, but 
taking all knowledge as its province, and arranging regular 
courses of complete instruction in all the great branches of 
information.” It must also use that knowledge “so that the 
professors and teachers should be associated with the students 
and all should be students together, and so that those who 
came to teach should continue to learn, and so that the most 
important work of original research should be continuously 
carried on under the most favourable circumstances.” Lastly, 
a University should be a body which should have power to 
control the courses of education, and to confer degrees which 
should test the value of its instruction. Of the three objects 
of the University, the last was, however, the least important, 
although it was necessary to a University, and without it 
Mason College had lost a number of students. Unquestion- 
ably one of the best results of seating a University in a great 
industrial centre like Birmingham—Mr. Chamberlain men- 
tioned incidentally that there were some two million people 
within a twenty-mile radius of Birmingham—is the example 
afforded by a number of persons whose minds are set on non- 
materialistic ideas. The professors and students are a 
standing proof that man does not live by machinery alone, 
and that an increased product and higher profits are not the 
only objects worth striving for. 


The polling at York took place on Thursday, and the 
figures were announced on the same evening. The result 
is a victory for Lord Charles Beresford, who carried the seat 
bya majority of eleven. Lord Charles Beresford obtained 5,659 
votes, and Sir Christopher Furness 5,648. As the former suc- 
ceeds Sir Frank Lockwood in the representation of York, the 
Unionists gain a seat, and York is now represented by two 
Unionists, In 1895 Sir Frank Lockwood polled 5,309 votes and 
Mr. Butcher 5,516. It is always a somewhat futile proceeding to 
analyse the returns of by-elections, but in this ease it would 
be specially useless. The main fact is that a Home-ruler 
gives place toa Unionist. It is difficult to say whether Mr. 
Burns’s appeal to the engineers and other Trade-Unionists 
not to vote for Sir Christopher Furness had any result, or how 
far that appeal was discounted by the subsequent declarations 
by members of the Engineering Unions, who declared that 
they were satisfied by Sir Charles Furness’s position. Lord 
Charles Beresford, who is fifty-two, should prove in the 
future, as he was in the past, a useful Member of Parliament. 
In spite of his “ breeziness,” sometimes rising to a gale, he is 
at bottom a man of strong common-sense, and he really has the 
interests of the Navy at heart. At present, however, he 
should give his best attention to the Army. He can speak 
with more authority than a civilian, and yet is capable of 
taking up the outside point of view. 


The Plymouth election, caused by the death of Mr. Charles 
Harrison, has resulted in the return of the Home-rule can- 
didate, Mr, Mendl, by a majority of 164 votes. Mr. Mendl 
polled 5,966 votes, and Mr. Guest, the Unionist, 5,802. It is 
not very profitable to compare the results with the election of 
1895, as Plymouth is a double-membered constituency, and 
was, after the last General Election, represented by a Home- 
raler anda Unionist. At that election Sir Edward Clarke, 
who was at the top of the poll, received only 5,575 votes, or 
3/1 less than Mr. Mendl, and this though the names on the 
register have decreased by 234. The fight was a very fierce 
one,and Mr, Guest proved a very popular candidate. Mr. 
Mendl, who is thirty-one years of age, and a Harrow and 
Oxford man, is the son of the head of a firm of grain 





merchants and shippers. Mr. Mendl stood for Plymouth in 
1395, but was then at the bottom of the poll. Doubtless the 
notion that it was “time he had a turn” influenced, as it 
always does, a certain number of minds in the constituency. 


Sir Herbert Kitchener has issued an Order forbidding the 
war correspondents of all newspapers to enter the Soudan 
beyond the limits of the last railway station, alleging as his 
reason that he finds it difficult to provide for them. That is 
not the true reason, as war correspondents can keep alive 
on dates and millet like anybody else, and it should not have 
been alleged; but, as we have shown elsewhere, there are 
much more serious reasons. The newspapers are very angry, 
and have memorialised Lord Salisbury; but they do not 
propose, that we see, if a French, or German, or Egyptian 
correspondent wrecks the campaign by premature revelations, 
to pay the expense of renewing the preparations. Although, 
however, we sympathise in great part with Sir Herbert 
Kitchener’s horror of uncontrolled onlookers at war, we 
believe it will be expedient to request him to allow their 
presence, and to rely entirely upon a censorship and his abso- 
lute control over the telegraph and the post. Indeed, it is 
stated that Lord Salisbury has already promised this con- 
cession, not to the Press so much as to the democratic spirit, 
which insists not only that it shall be informed of everything 
that interests it—a fair claim—but informed at inopportune 
times,—a claim in which there is no reason. Still, if we 
want a despot’s help the despot must be conciliated. 


On Monday Mr. Selous, the African hunter and explorer, 
lectured to a large audience at the London Institution. 
Mr. Selous described how, when he first visited South 
Africa in 1871, it was a land practically without railways. 
His object was big game, and he at once started, by ox- 
waggon, for the interior. In August, 1872, he found his way 
to Lobengula’s country. On one occasion Lobengula visited 
his waggon, and asked him for what object he visited the 
country. He told the King that he had come to hunt 
elephants. Lobengula laughed and replied, “ Why, you are 
only a boy.” Lobengula at the time made no answer to his 
request, and as the King passed among his followers he was 
saluted by various titles, such as “ Thou that art black,” “King 
of Kings,” “Thou calf of the black cow,” and “Eater of men,” 
the last title being equivalent to “ Destroyer of men.” The 
following morning he had another interview with Lobengula, 
and permission was given him to hunt elephants. Mr. Selous 
went on to describe how at one time he was three years with- 
out seeing either newspapers, telegrams, or any kind of coin, 
and paid his way, as it were, solely by the products of his rifle. 
Mr. Selous ended by denying that the natives of South Africa 
had no good feelings or that they were incapable of gratitude. 
“He had fought against them, but he had many friends 
among them; and he found that if they gave a Kaffir reason 
to be grateful he would in all probability be grateful.” Mr. 
Selous is an Englishman and a South African of whom we 
may all be proud. He is a standing proof that the Empire 
may be expanded without cruelty in Africa or stock-jobbing 
in England. 


The Times of Tuesday announces some interesting changes 
in regard to the Royal parks and palaces. Fifteen acres of 
land formerly belonging to the Ranger’s Lodge at Greenwich 
Park are to be thrown open to public use, the old Palace at 
Kew is to be utilised as a public museum under the manage- 
ment of the Kew authorities, and the grounds of the 
Queen’s Cottage at Kew are to be added to the Gardens,—a 
change which will decidedly enhance the charm of Kew. 
More important is the decision to throw open the State 
Rooms at Kensington Palace, which are situated in the 
central block of the building. These rooms, which have been 
closed since 1760, together with a banqueting-room built by 
Sir Christopher Wren, will, however, be first carefully 
restored, and a grant for the purpose will be asked from 
Parliament. The proposal as to Kensington Palace is a most 
proper one. A large part of the Palace is full of architectural 
charm, and it would be a great pity to allow it to fall into 
decay. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1123. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR AT MANCHESTER. 


| oe speech which Mr. Balfour delivered on Monday 

to his constituents in Manchester will help greatly, 
so far as it goes, to clear the air. The British Govern- 
went is at this moment engaged in no less than five 
considerable transactions abroad, all of which, if mis- 
managed, might involve war, and upon all of which it has 
hitherto been silent. It is trying hard to induce Europe 
to keep its promise of granting autonomy to Crete ; it is 
preparing for an active campaign in the Egyptian Soudan; 
it is finishing a campaign upon the Indian Frontier which 
required the mobilisation of seventy thousand men; it is 
negotiating with France fora distribution of West Africa; 
and it is protecting British interests in China, where they 
have been threatened by a sudden aggressive movement of 
the Continental Powers. About the Egyptian Campaign 
the Leader of the House of Commons says absolutely 
nothing, probably because action is immediately imminent, 
and he could say nothing without either revealing or 
concealing facts of the first importance. The revelation 
would have been imprudent, while concealment would 
have impaired the reputation for frankness of which Mr. 
Balfour is justly proud. Hedoes not say much, either, about 
West Africa, but his confession that the negotiation with 
France now going on is “a most important and anxious ” 
one, throws to all who have watched recent telegrams a 
flood of light upon the situation. There is clearly some 
question in West Africa upon which neither France nor 
Britain sees clearly how to give way,—the question 
being probably one upon which, though the well- 
informed Governments could easily agree, the ill- 
informed Parliaments and peoples in both countries 
would resent the agreement. That is always a most 
painful situation, though we may still hope, as neither 
nation desires a war which would at a most inopportune 
moment impair its strength, that the blessed word 
“compensation” will in the end exert its pacifying 
influence. Upon the other three subjects, however, Mr. 
Balfour is, as he says himself, even undiplomatically 
frank. It is quite clear that her Majesty’s Government 
has grown weary of the Concert, which if it is like the 
Nasmyth hammer, in that it can forge a steel ingot, is 
unlike it, in that it cannot crack an egg. Mr. Balfour 
speaks of the conduct of that gigantic syndicate in the 
matter of Crete in a tone almost of disgust, suggesting 
with a grim humour, which diplomatists will enjoy with- 
out approving, that if they cannot find in Europe or 
America a first-rate Governor for Crete, they should be 
content with a second-rate; and if even a second-rate is 
unattainable they should “toss up” for one,—resort, that 
is, to the old method of selecting a ruler by lot. That 
is a good though rather a despairing suggestion, but the 
precedent of Saul is not encouraging; and it might be 
better to follow the precedent of Papal elections, locking 


.up the Ambassadors in a sealed building, if possible on 
-bread and water, until they arrived at an unanimous 


decision. Anyhow, Lord Salisbury is clearly at once 
weary and contemptuous of their failures; and his scorn, 
even though uttered through his nephew’s mouth, will not 


. be without its effect. 


After Crete, China, and upon China Mr. Balfour is in 
one way lucidity itself. He does not describe the method 
in which the British Government will secure its objects, 
because that might involve inexpedient menaces, but he 
states without reserve what those objects are. This 
country wants nothing but full liberty to trade with 
China; it has secured that liberty for the whole world as 
well as itself by treaties, and it does not intend that those 
treaties should be either evaded or overruled. “ There 
are two ways,” says Mr. Balfour, “and two ways alone, 
so far as I know, by which our trading interests—our sole 
interests—in China can be interfered with. The most im- 


‘ portant of these is by the possible pressure on the Chinese 


Government by a foreign Government to make regulations 


‘ adverse to us and favourable to them. In other words, to 


destroy that equality of opportunity which is all that we 
claim, but which we do claim. ‘The second method” is, 
as a possibility, “that foreign countries with Protectionist 
traditions might dot the coast of China with stations over 
which they had complete control and through which they 



















































































would not permit the trade of the world freely to permeate. 
where they would put up Customs barriers, or somethine 
equivalent to Customs barriers, hostile to others ang 
favourable to themselves, ..... Depend upon it that 
the Government will do their best to see that jp 
neither of those ways shall the trade of this count 
be injured.” That is a clear and definite policy ; it is the 
one of which most sensible persons in this country were 
desirous; and in maintaining it the Government, we 
do not doubt, will be resolutely supported. Its revelation 
to diplomatists, which, of course, preceded Mr. Balfour's 
speech, has already produced the best effects upon the 
Continent ; it will be strongly supported by America, and 
possibly also by Japan; and it will, we have no doubt, 
help to restore that confidence at home in the Unionist 
Government which has been diminished by their occa. 
sional appearance of irresolution. The British electo: 
dislikes no policy in foreign affairs so much as the policy 
of haziness. 


Upon Indian affairs, also, Mr. Balfour is clear enough, 
though what he says will probably be less acceptable to 
Parliament and the people. It is evident from his words 
that the Government, while satisfied with the conduct of 
the troops—which no one of authority has, we believe, 
been dissatisfied with—is keenly aware that the campaign 
has been mismanaged. There has been, says the orator, 
“a good deal of dissatisfaction, even on the part of those 
who recognise its necessity. And I am not surprised, 
There has been a great loss of valuable life. There is 
nothing, so to speak, to show for it all on the surfaco 
We seem to be involved in interminable petty warfare 
with uncivilised tribes, which, when it is finished, will 
produce no apparent or tangible results for the Em. 
pire or for any of the great classes contained therein.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Balfour thinks the defence will be 
satisfactory. We must, he says, to begin with, punish 
raids on our own people. We must, secondly, prevent in- 
terference from without with the Frontier tribes. And as 
we are bound by the Durand agreement to defend 
Afghanistan, we must defend, in the third place, the 
great military routes which give us entrance to that 
kingdom. He evidently thinks, and the Government will 
doubtless argue, that the campaign comes under these 
three heads, and is therefore perfectly defensible. We 
fear he will find, and the Government will find, that the 
dispute is not so simple. Everybody accepts his three 
propositions—we do, for instance, with all our hearts— 
but everybody does not see that they are a defence for 
this campaign. It is necessary to repress and punisa 
raids; but we have repressed and punished them 
ever since 1849, when Lord Dalhousie annexed the 
Punjab, by small expeditions, not by costly wars waged on 
a scale which in Asia would be too large if we were 
attempting great and profitable conquests. It is necessary 
to prohibit outside interference with the Frontier tribes ; 
but where, this time, is the outsider who is interfering ! 
Russia is engaged in the Far East; the Ameer of 
Afghanistan has been frankly acquitted, and appears, 
indeed, to have behaved very well; and the Government 
of Persia is at once too friendly, and too weak, even to 
have attempted to excite the tribes. There is no one else, 
not even the German Emperor, who can get at them. We 
must, it is certain, guard our military routes to Afghani- 
stan; but which of them goes through the true Afridi 
country? We hold the road to Candahar, we can appear 
whenever we please in force in Cashmere, and if it was 
necessary to clear the Khyber, we could have done it with 
ease, and at small comparative expense, with seven 
thousand picked men. Where, then, is the justification 
for mobilising seventy thousand troops, and actually using 
thirty-five thousand, with their hosts of camp followers, 
and their necessity for a transport system which cannot 
meet such demands? The charge against the Indian 
Government is not that its objects were radically bad, 
but that it lost all sense of proportion in pursuing them, 
that it arranged for a war instead of an expedition, and that, 
chiefly because of this outbreak of megalomania, the 
war proved too severe a strain upon the military 
departments. The German military critic who re- 
bukes us from Munich may be influenced by national 
spite, but his criticisms are substantially true. The 
forces employed on the Frontier were never able to 
move with even decent rapidity, they were never fully 
supplied even with cartridges in the places where 
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cartridges were required, and they never inflicted a blow 
which made the enemy afraid. They did, itis true, “lift the 
urdah,” did, that is, traverse valleys never entered before ; 
but is any exploration in the world, however interesting 
to the geographer or the scientific Staff officer, worth 
fifteen hundred killed or disabled men, and a waste of 
millions? These are the charges which the Government 
will have to meet, and which, though they may of course 
be answered when Sir William Lockhart brings home his 
first-hand information, are not answered by the clearest 
proof that the Indian Government had provocation 
sufficient to justify the despatch of a punitive expedition. 
We are quite sorry that our duty compels us to point 
out facts like these, for our sympathies are heartily with 
the Government, which is taxed as hardly any Government 
has ever been taxed since the Crimean War. It has for 
once been badly served by its Indian agents, who first 
exaggerated the danger, and then exaggerated the advan- 
tage which might be reaped from quelling it. And it has 
suffered from this bad service at a most inconvenient 
moment, when the whole world seems inclined to be 
hostile, and when the rush of events, all demanding British 
attention, has become unprecedentedly severe. Lord 
Salisbury must open his morning papers every day with a 
fresh qualm, for every day something happens which even 
by itself would tax at once the judgment and the nerve of 
any possikle Foreign Secretary. The mere demands for 
British troops, all emergent, and all made with a sort of 
scream, are enough to throw the strongest “ Head of her 
Majesty’s Government ” off his balance. If Oxenstierna 
were alive now he would alter his famous apophthegm, 
and would say, “ Go forth, my son, and see how little any 
one can do to arrest the stream of events.” Lord Salisbury 
is held bound to arrest it with most inadequate means, 
and so far from rejoicing in his troubles, we would gladly, 
if we could, spare him the criticism which must poison 
even those momentary and infrequent lulls when events 
are not occurring at all the ends of the earth. 





LABOUR AND POLITICS. 


i eee seems no end to the difficulties and per- 
Hpilexities of the Liberal party. The Nationalists 
declare that they will not give their support unless Home- 
rule for Ireland is made the first charge on the party, 
and pressed forward regardless of all other considera- 
tions. Yet the party managers know that if they are to 
he so weighted they cannot hope to win at the next 
General Election. The temperance group are almost as 
unreasonable, and insist that Local Veto is to be a car- 
dinal plank in the programme. Finally comes the demand 
of a section of the Trade-Unionists that no man is to 
be considered eligible for a Liberal seat in the House 
of Commons if he has joined a Federation of employers 
and attempted to use collective bargaining in dealing with 
« Trade-Union. We admit that this last demand has not 
been formulated in the words we have used, but that is 
in effect what is meant by the intervention of Mr. John 
Burns at the York election. He urged the working 
men of York not to vote for the Liberal candidate 
because Sir Christopher Furness is a member of the Em- 
ployers’ Federation now engaged in an industrial struggle 
with the Engineers’ Union. It is clear that if such action 
as this is to be endorsed by the leaders of the Unions, and 
if any employer who stands by the masters in a quarrel, 
and does not yield at once to the demands of the men, is 
to be put under a political boycott, the Home-rule party 
will be placed in a position of extreme difficulty. It 
would mean either that the party must defy the Unions, 
or else sever its connection with the capitalist classes. But 
if it does the latter the effect on the party prospects would 
be most grave. At present the Home-rulers do not find it 
easy to get the candidates who, for one reason or another, 
always do best at the polls. In spite of our democratic 
tendencies the men who get most votes are afiluent 
business men, merchants, and manufacturers with a good 
snowledge of affairs and plenty of money. Again and 
again the Home-rule party have found that they can do 
better with such candidates than when they put forward 
either clever though not wealthy barristers and profes- 
sionals of pronounced views, or regular Labour candi- 
dates. In spite of the zeal and enthusiasm created by the 
nimble-witted extremist or the working-man candidate, the 
capitalist who is willing to accept the party programme 





is more successful as a vote-catcher. Of course there are 
exceptions, but the rule holds good for the bulk of the 
constituencies, which distinctly consider it more comfort- 
able to be represented by a “warm” man. Clearly, then, 
the party managers will not consent to give up the right 
to choose capitalist candidates, for that would be sure 
to mean ruin. Rather than that, they will risk the 
loss of the extreme Trade-Unionist votes. No doubt the 
Trade-Unionists are very strong in certain constituencies, 
but as we have seen at York, they hesitate when it comes 
to the point to put their theories into practice. Again, 
they must not for a moment be confounded with the 
working class. The Trade-Unionists are merely the 
aristocracy of Labour, and the great bulk of working- 
class voters have no concern with their particular 
objects. In a borough the labourers, the porters, the 
carmen, the shopmen, and the cabmen do not think 
the worse of a man because he has had a complicated 
quarrel with a Trade-Union. Rather than lose the capi- 
talist candidates we may be sure, then, that the Liberal 
party will risk the ire of Mr. Burns and his friends 
should they attempt to continue the policy adopted by 
them at York. 

We have looked at the matter so far from the narrower 
party standpoint. It is worth considering in its broader 
aspects. Would the Trade-Unionists be wise from their 
own point of view in thus trying to place a political 
boycott on those who oppose them in business mat- 
ters? That they have a moral right not to vote for,. 
and to dissuade other people from voting for, members 
of the Employers’ Federations when they think those 
Federations have acted harshly or unjustly, we do 
not deny for a moment. Every man has a right 
to vote against a candidate whom he considers acts 
oppressively towards the men in his employ, and whom he 
believes to be injuring a large body of his fellow-country- 
men, and so the nation as a whole. But though Mr. 
Burns and his friends cannot be condemned on abstract 
grounds for attempting to place a political boycott upon 
employers who combine to withstand the demands 
of the Trade-Unions, we very much doubt the practical 
wisdom of the step. The Trade-Union leaders have 
certain definite political aims in view, and most of these, 
they hold, are more likely to be obtained from the Home- 
rulers than from the Unionists. Possibly they are wrong 
in this opinion, but they have clearly adopted it, for as.a 
rule they act with the Home-rulers. It is, therefore, to 
their general interests not to weaken the Home-rule party, 
of which they may be said to forma section. But as we 
have said, they certainly would weaken the party by 
putting employers under a boycott. Very possibly the 
Trade-Unionists will deny that this is the case. They 
will say, perhaps, that in boycotting members of the 
Federation with which they are fighting they are merely 
striking a blow in a struggle which is to them more im- 
portant than politics. They want to make the employers 
feel that if they quarrel with their men the wrath of the 
Unions will follow them everywhere. If this is their view 
it is still a very mistaken one. When matters of business 
are concerned people do not think about seats in Parlia- 
ment. Depend upon it, not one employer in a thousand 
will ever be deterred from joining a Federation (if he has 
other good reasons for doing so) because he thinks that 
he may some day want to stand as a Home-rule candi- 
date. The boycott of Federation candidates will, then, 
exert no perceptible influence upon the masters’ com- 
binations. As far as they are concerned the tactics 
recommended by Mr. Burns will be of no avail. 
The Federation employers who are Home-rulers would 
merely give up the notion of ever becoming Home-rule 
candidates, or else turn Unionists. If, as no doubt they 
do, the Trade-Unionist leaders wish to exercise influence 
upon politics, they will not mix up politics with their 
industrial struggles. They may ask candidates to pledge 
themselves to particular legislative proposals, and may 
refuse to vote for them unless they do, but they will 
not attempt to boycott individuals on the ground of 
their action in a particular trade dispute. 

In all probability the wiser minds among the Trade- 
Unionists see this quite as clearly as we do—their final 
action at York seems to show this—or if they do not 
at this moment they will very soon. Just now the 
dust of the great contest in which they are engaged may 
have blinded their eyes, but when that has passed away 
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they will recognise the folly of the course pursued by Mr. 
Burns in the name of Trade-Unionism. Something, too, 
must be allowed for the passion of the moment. The 
engineers are very naturally furious at the condition in 
which their Union is placed owing to the resolute stuad 
made by the masters. Under such conditions the first 
impulse is to hit the enemy’s head wherever you see it, 
and without stopping to consider whether such a course is 
wise or not. There is, nevertheless, yet another reason 
which should induce the Trade-Union leaders to refrain 
from attempting a political boycott. Trade-Unionism is 
undoubtedly a power, and a great power, in our public 
life, but this is due rather to its very effective organisation, 
to its cohesion, and also to the ability of its leaders, than 
to its numerical strength. In a word, Trade-Unionism is 
to a great extent formidable on account of the prestige 
which surrounds it. But this prestige might largely be 
destroyed by a defeat occasioned by a struggle on ill- 
chosen grounds. If the Trade-Unionists were to drive the 
Home-rule party to the wall, and were then to be beaten, 
as they must e, they would suffer very heavily. The 
public would become aware what a very small proportion 
of the electorate are members of Trade-Unions, and 
they would see that those organisations were by no 
means so formidable as had been supposed. With- 
out question the ‘Trade-Unionists will do well to 
husband their political resources, not to attempt more 
than they are sure they can perform, and to keep their 
collective action for the industrial field. The attempt to 
carry the industrial war into the region of politics is 
bound to be a failure when regarded from the standpoint 
of Trade-Union interests. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sie HERBERT KITCHENER may be in the wrong 

in forbidding special correspondents to accompany 
the Egyptian army, but our contemporaries in their 
furious attacks upon him for his decision are not doing 
justice either to themselves or to the arguments. It is 
foolish to call the Egyptian Sirdar “ insolent ” for issuing 
an order the merit or demerit of which depends exclusively 
upon its effect upon the public welfare. The Press has 
no such position, and no right to such a position, that to 
question its commands is to be guilty of an impertinence, 
or even of a breach of etiquette. And it is something 
worse than foolish to declare that “we” pay the soldiers, 
and therefore it is an outrage to forbid “our representa- 
tives” to report daily what the soldiers may be doing. 
Even if British soldiers are employed in the Soudan at 
British expense, they are paid by the community of tax- 
payers, and not by newspaper proprietors, who have as yet 
received no conmnission from Parliament to represent the 
people. That special correspondents with an army do 
some good may be readily admitted, but they also do some 
harm, and the question on which side the balance lies is 
not one to be settled off-hand, or exclusively by men who 
have a direct pecuniary interest in an affirmative decision. 
It may be true that the correspondents usually sent out 
by important London journals are perfectly worthy of 
con‘idence; but when that has been said and admitted, 
the whole ground has not been covered. It would be 
exceedingly difficult to admit English correspondents and 
refuse French, German, or American reporters, and quite 
impossible to refuse Egyptians with recommendations 
from the Khedive. Are our contemporaries prepared 
to guarantee the good faith of them all, or their 
judgment, or their freedom from a desire to set one 
portion of the force against the other? And are they 
also ready to guarantee the host of “international” 
telegraph clerks, postmasters, and editors through whose 
hands the correspondents’ communications must pass 
before they reach the public? If they are, they display a 
very noble spirit of confidence, but it is one which neither 
the public, nor the soldiers, nor the statesmen who have 
to bear the consequences of all misrepresentations or 
betrayals will affect to share. The object of all three is 
equally victory, and it is by no means proved that the 
transmission of daily reports from the scene of a 
campaign tends to secure that all-important end. 
Not to mention that reports, truthful reports, sent 
hurriedly to Cairo, or London, or Paris may be flashed 
back again to Massowah in time to warn King Menelek, 
who is watching this campaign with eyes of most un- 
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friendly suspicion, it by no means conduces to the spirit 
of an army to know that it is incessantly watched, that 
every blunder is instantly repeated by a million mouths 
and that every “reverse,” or “check,” or “disappoint. 
ment” is discussed at home before the soldiers have had 
the time or the opportunity to retrieve the great, op 
slight, disaster. A man does not want the best friend he 
has in the world to see him when he trips on the stairg 
or to hear him when he mutters his comments upon the 
“business end” of that tin-tack. The correspondents 
with the army on the Indian Frontier are, we believe, all 
officers, and are not only trustworthy, but reticent to an 
extreme. Yet we venture to say that, but for the accidents 
that Parliament was not sitting and that London has 
no means of bullying the Government of India till Parlig. 
ment is in Session, the British public would have inter. 
fered with that army, and would have produced a disastrous 
deadlock. ‘The public” is a mob, and a mob cannot 
govern armies well. The possibility of ignorant inter. 
ference, moreover, is not the only evil. Everything in q 
campaign depends upon the General in command, upon 
his coolness, resourcefulness, and rapidity of glance. He 
may be a man who dislikes correspondents, a dislike they 
are certain to return, and he feels, therefore, as if he were 
perpetually watched in the gravest crises by personal 
enemies, a feeling which would have been fatal to Marl. 
borough or Eugéne of Savoy, the two commanders most 
remarkable for immovable sang-froid. Everybody is not 
born with the advertising spirit, and there are insects 
which under a burning-glass feel torture instead of that 
enjoyment of warmth which the operator maintains they 
ought to feel. Imagine the condition of a General like 
Frederick the Great, whose main business during three 
years of his campaigning life was to repair defeat, with 
fifty “correspondents” in his camp reporting every 
disaster, every preparation, and every execution of the in. 
competent or the unruly. It would be maddening to such 
a General to know that the distribution of blame or fame 
did not depend upon himself, but would be taken out of 
his hands by writers not under his command, who would 
declare that an attack like that on Speicheren, which 
almost cost an army corps, was “superb ” because it 
succeeded, or that the, perhaps, best General in the Army 
was habitually a little late in issuing his commands. We 
do most seriously believe that there are officers of the 
highest merit in the British Army from whom the 
country will never obtain the best service they are 
capable of performing because of the multitude of 
reporters in the camps. That is a thought which those 
who are responsible for armies are bound to ponder, and 
knowing as they do its truth, we do not wonder that they 
doubt whether to interest the readers of newspapers is 
an advantage sufficient to outweigh so many risks. 


And yet we who see the evils of the system with so 
painful a clearness are bound to admit that the advantage 
1s sufficient. We are living under a democracy, and so 
living we must not throw away or paralyse the one aid 
which democracy can give us in war, its gigantic reserve 
of strength. It is true that the reports of the special 
correspondents hamper the troops, harass the General, 
and sometimes, though very rarely, except in civil war, 
inform the enemy; but they help to turn millions of men 
who otherwise would be indifferent into potential sup- 
porters of the cause at stake. They are only chilled by 
despatches and official telegrams—Lord Elgin’s would chill 
a fanatic in a religious war—but they are roused by the 
messages of the special correspondents, whose skill, though 
it be only pictorial, brings before them the realities of the 
struggle. They learn, at a price, what war is like, what 
their soldiers are suffering, what the qualities demanded 
of officers are, they become educated in war, and they 
grow as enthusiastic as the soldiers on the field. What 
they can do to assist them, to supply them, to reinforce 
them, will be done with a will; and they can do all, for 
they are the democracy, which counts a hundred for one 
of the soldiers, which can spare everything, and, once 
excited, misses nothing. It is the first truth of campaign- 
ing by countries without a conscription, that nothing 
fills the ranks like news of slaughter, that there is no 
difficulty about recruits while battle is proceeding, that, to 
use a much too rhetorical figure, the sigh of the people 
behind blows an army on. The tremendous strength of 
the Northern armies when the American struggle closed 
was produced by the fact that the whole people had 
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watched the contest day by day, that they knew of its 
vicissitudes almost hour by hour, and that when fortune 
seemed adverse they rushed to the aid of their side as 
soldiers would rush to the aid of a retreating advance 
guard. Nothing in a democratic country can equal the 
force thus generated, as nothing can fully compensate for 
its absence. It has made up constantly for all defects, 
—for Bull Run in America, for the horrible blundering 
which marked our own campaign in the Crimea, for the 
reckless self-confidence which in 57 so nearly cost us 
India, for the folly, to use no harsher term, which has 
made us try to dominate a fourth of the world with a 
Navy and a corporal’s guard. It is like our civil habit 
of free discussion, which so impedes all action, and seems 
every now and then to give the victory to the agitator, 
but then develops a force so irresistible that before it the 
discontented, aware and hopeless, melt silently away. We 
would, therefore, in spite of the special dangers involved 
in this campaign, which may demand quite unforeseen 
efforts, officially request Sir Herbert Kitchener to allow 
British correspondents to be present, and to rely upon a 
competent censor and bis right to shoot any correspondent 
who revealed himself a spy; but to say that there are 
not grave reasons for considering correspondents grave 
embarrassments to a campaign is a folly only to be 
excused by the usual human failure in imagining un- 
accustomed situations. 





THE MELTING OF ALLIANCES. 
T is the Foreign Secretaries of Europe rather than the 
diplomatists proper who are fretting just now at the 
way things are going. The latter, even when in difficul- 
ties, can always fall back on their instructions; but the 
former are required to pursue, and occasionally to invent, 
definite policies. ‘They have had for some years on the 
Continent two distinct ideas which have governed every- 
thing,—namely, to maintain peace, and to consolidate the 
great Alliances. The former task is not, perhaps, more 
difficult than it was, because the fear of the awful scale of 
modern war still acts as a pacifying influence, but the 
latter begins to tax very acute brains. The Powers, in 
fact, being in the presence of new events, are beginning to 
seek, or at least to hanker after, new combinations. The 
danger occurred first of all when the Sultan attacked the 
Armenians, and it appeared for some days not even 
probable but certain that Austria and Italy would break 
away from the old compacts and follow Great Britain in 
a determined effort to rush the Dardanelles and place 
European Turkey under the control of Western civilisa- 
tion. Unhappily, as we think, that great and beneficial 
movement was arrested by influences at which the present 
writer can only guess; and the Foreign Secretaries, greatly 
relieved, sank back into their calm. They are now disturbed 
again. Each Great Power on the Continent is betray- 
ing “selfish”? tendencies, and to reconcile the effect of 
those tendencies with old agreements is by no means a 
simple business. The Russian Government is pursuing, 
for instance, a really great and thoughtful policy in 
Northern Asia, the very policy which we in her place 
should pursue,—namely, trying to force her way to the 
Northern Pacific at a point where her commerce and naval 
enterprise will not be hindered too much by excessive cold. 
If she succeeds in this, all Siberia, now a source of great 
expense, will become a second Canadian Dominion, with 
great attractions for her Northern peasantry, who are now 
swarming southward with most inconvenient rapidity. 
Russia is, therefore, quite in earnest, and as France can- 
not help her much, naturally sways towards England and 
Germany, and even Japan, who can. M. Hanotaux does 
not like that at all, and is justified in his annoyance. 
France has really made great sacrifices, especially in 
finance, to secure the alliance of Russia, and it is most 
vexatious for her to see Russia not only turning away 
from Europe, but actually courting Germany and England, 
and leaving France out in the cold. France, it may be 
said, is still guaranteed against invasion, and therefore 
loses nothing; but those who say this mistake the character 
of France. She likes “advantages” very much, but she likes 
One thing better, and that is a great position all over 
the world, and that she does not obtain. Everybody is 
shouting over gains, and she has nothing tangible to shout 
about. She feels like a society beauty who is left out of a 





great ball, and begins to doubt whether she has not paid ! 





too many expenses for her great patroness. There is a 
powerful party in France, with M. Clémenceau for mouth- 
piece, which has never cordially approved the Russian 
Alliance, and it begins to speak out in unmistakeable terms. 
Then Italy asks herself what sort of help she got from her 
allies when her African catastrophe fell upon her, and 
begins to doubt in a quite perceptible way whether France 
might not be a more profitable friend, especially upon the 
side of economics. And finally there is Austria, which is 
getting nothing out of all the scrambles, which in its 
staid and slightly prim Conservatism is greatly tried by 
the German Emperor’s incalculable freaks, and which 
is strongly drawn on another side towards a Russian 
“understanding” that makes everything easy in the 
Balkans. Englishmen, full of old traditions, can hardly 
think of Austria as a colonising Power, and cannot 
conceive why she should not maintain for ever her 
dignified arm-chair quiet; but those who rule Austria, 
Count Goluchowski particularly, know that there is 
economic unrest both in Hungary and in the Cisleithan 
Monarchy of a very dangerous kind, perceive that as the 
lower populations increase in wants there is not quite 
enough wealth to go round, and like other Continental 
statesmen, think that the source of wealth will be found 
by “tapping” Asia. To do them justice, the Austrians 
did not believe much in the profits to be obtained from 
clothing naked negroes; but now that China is to be 
“opened up” Austria is restless at what she deems to be 
the profitable adventures of her neighbours. Germany is 
quite ready to be defended by her against Russia, but in 
China Germany gives her nothing, not even a nice little port. 
That is not satisfactory to an ancient dynasty with ideas 
aboutits own claims, and induces thoughts which take the 
direction of a suspicion that after all isolated action, when 
one has so powerful an Army, might pay better than the 
most permanent of alliances. What, for instance, query 
great people in Austria, does Germany mean by permitting 
Pan-Germans to talk so freely, and why does Germany 
refuse so emphatically the Danish request that Denmark 
should be declared in perpetuity a neutral State ? 

We by no means wish to hint that the great Alliances 
will speedily be broken up. They constitute for the present 
the framework of the European system, and could not be 
torn asunder without risk of crashes. Moreover, one of 
them, the Alliance of Germany and Austria, is almost 
essential to their safety, and two partners must be very 
much exasperated before they will part company at the 
risk of the bankruptcy of either. Still, Foreign Secretaries, 
who have to reconcile conflicting claims, have a good deal 
to do, and cannot be expected altogether to approve the 
outlook. They are not, as a rule, optimists, and they do 
not in the least believe that any State which can gain an 
advantage would forego it out of friendship, or because 
of pledges, or out of a feeling of gratitude for the past. 
They look round for new means of acquiring strength, 
and cannot help thinking how pleasant it would be if 
Great Britain could be mduced to throw her “ world- 
power” upon their side. It would make them so safe 
and give them such chances. Sometimes the thought 
brings on a fit of petulance, during which the “ arro- 
gant and isolated Power” is roundly abused; some- 
times it brings on a spasm of politeness, and then 
the “tenacity,” and “consistency,” and “ success” 
of Britain are as loudly extolled; but always the 
same thought is there. If England were only governed 
by a Monarch, with whom one could make secret agree- 
ments, instead of by that wretched “ public,” which will 
not hold its tongue, and can never be depended upon, 
except when it is angry. Nobody can “manage” England, 
and so the Foreign Secretaries sometimes menace, and 
sometimes coax, and sometimes swear, but always in the 
end wait a little longer to see what time wilk bring,—wait, 
that is, for the unexpected which always arrives. We 
wonder if there is a Chancellor in Europe who honestly 
believes that he can depend absolutely upon his treaties, 
or that friendship could not be turned into enmity by an 
event, or that he himself can foresee any important 
occurrence, say, six weeks in advance. We question if 
any one of those great personages is just now certain of 
anything except a burning wish that the German Emperor 
would, like other Monarchs, allow his speeches to be 
written for him,—and under pressure of that uncertainty 
they are not only anxious, but, if we may use so common 
an expression, are greatly inclined to fidget. 
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MR. LECKY ON A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


‘er meeting to support the establishment of a Roman 

Catholic University in Ireland which was held in 
Dublin on Tuesday ought to dispose of the objection 
sometimes urged against such a scheme, that it is the 
creation of a hierarchy anxious to get the education of 
Irishmen more completely into their own hands than it is 
already. Whatever disqualifications for judging the 
question fairly may be alleged against the majority of 
those present, no one can deny that they are laymen. 
Yes, it will be answered, but laymen under priestly 
domination, laymen who dare not call their souls their 
own, laymen who are more clerical than the clergy them- 
selves. It would be a sufficient rejoinder to this charge 
to point to the history of the Nationalist party. That 
history is in many respects an example of disastrous inde- 
pendence of ecclesiastical domination. It opposed a 
virtual non posswumus to the Pope himself, and that in the 
region of morals, which he regards as peculiarly his own. 
In no country does lay submission to the clergy end so 
abruptly as in Ireland. It is complete so long as the 
clergy do what the laity wish; it disappears when they 
attempt to do anything that the laity do not wish. But 
there is a better rejoinder than this. The Irish laity are 
at all events grown men, and it is no more the business of 
the State to protect them against themselves than it is 
to exercise a similar control over any other class of adult 
citizens. There is a very frequent fallacy involved 
in these references to the laity when the Irish Uni- 
versity question is under discussion. So long as all 
that is meant is that the proposed Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity should not be constituted in a way that will place 
the whole education given there under clerical control we 
are quite of the same mind. It is the laity of Ireland 
who want such a University for their sons as they can 
send them to without injury to their religion, and it is 
the business of Parliament to take care that what it gives 
them shall not be a University in which they will have no 
effective influence. But when Parliament has done this 
much it has exhausted its legitimate powers. Its business 
is to give the Irish Catholic laity what they want, not 
what it thinks best for them. It has no right to say to 
the Irish laity : ‘ You shall have a University with its pro- 
fessors chosen and its studies arranged in the way which, 
in our opinion, you ought to wish, as being most hostile 
to the clergy.’ What it ought to say is simply: ‘ We have 
taken all the pains in our power to make your judgment 
on these matters final and conclusive. How you choose 
to exercise that judgment is a matter which does not 
concern us.’ 

This is the conclusion, also, of Mr. Lecky’s speech at 
the Dublin meeting. He would greatly prefer that the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland should have no separate 
University. He thinks it a great misfortune to the 
country that the members of the two religions should be 
educated apart “at the time when the friendships of life are 
chiefly formed.” He does not believe that any sectarian 
institution can give Irish Roman Catholics as good an edu- 
cation as they can obtain in the existing mixed Colleges. 
He feels sure that if they would accept the principle of 
united secular education there would be no difficulty in 
providing Catholic professors to teach theology and 
ecclesiastical history, and to superintend the performance 
of the religious duties of the students. But he admits 
that it is for them to say whether they will accept the 
principle or not. “This is not a question for Protestants, 
but is one in which the opinion of Roman Catholic lay- 
men ought to be supreme.” The O’Conor Don answered 
Mr. Lecky’s description of what the Irish Roman Catholic 
laity would be well advised in wishing for their sons by 
a denial that Trinity College has any just right to the 
title of a mixed College. Theoretically, no doubt, it is 
open to all creeds. “But practically it is a Protestant 
institution, at its head is a Protestant clergyman, the whole 
governing body and most of the professors are Protestants, 
and within its walls, and in direct communication with it, 
is the Protestant Divinity School.” The O’Conor Don 
then suggested a consequence following on Catholic 
acceptance of the principle of united secular education, 
which is calculated to somewhat lessen Mr. Lecky’s 
admiration for it. If the Catholic laity of freland 
“accepted the opening of Trinity College as a settlement 





of the question, and if the Catholic University decided to | 








pass their divinity students through that University, ang 
to allow the ablest among them to compete for the Fellow. 
ship,” the preponderating influence in Trinity Collegs 
would in no long time become Catholic, and then we 
might see the tables turned, and Trinity College, while 
remaining open to all creeds, provided with a Roman 
Catholic head, a Roman Catholic governing body, and 
a Roman Catholic Divinity School. The Protestants of 
Ireland might then regret that they had insisted on the 
acceptance by the Roman Catholic laity of the principle of 
mixed secular education. The O’Conor Don himself jg 
apparently in favour of a proposal made some years ago 
to found, not a Catholic University, but a Catholic College, 
which should be in all respects on an equality with Trinity 
College, and have an equal voice in the management of the 
existing University of Dublin. But this, he says, is the 
last thing that the authorities of that University are 
willing to see attempted. They do not object to gee 
Catholics given powers and privileges in Trinity College, 
because they know that they will not accept them, but 
they object strongly to see a second Trinity grow up side 
by side with themselves, because they know that this, 
though in itself a much more moderate proposal than the 
other, would have a good chance of being accepted, 
Whether the O’Conor Don is right in his diagnosis of the 
minds of the Trinity College authorities we do not know, 
nor, from our point of view, is it of great importance. We 
have not the slightest wish to see the constitution of the 
College changed, its revenues lessened, or its privileges 
interfered with. We are wholly in favour of a policy of 
levelling up. To leave to the Protestants of Ireland all 
that they have, and to give to the Catholics of Ireland all 
that they have not, will do most to further the interests of 
education, while it promises at the same time to furnish 
the line of least resistance. 


The question when the necessary Bill is to be introduced 
presents greater difficulties. The promised Irish Local 
Government Bill is likely to occupy a large part of the 
coming Session, and though Mr. Dillon objects to any 
postponement of the University Bill, he would, probably, 
equally object to its being put in the place of a measure 
which he professedly regards as a step in the direction of 
Home-rule. It is perhaps impossible that two contentious 
Irish Bills should be proceeded with pari passu, or that 
the whole of the legislative year should be devoted to Irish 
wants. On the other hand, we do not at all share Mr. 
Lecky’s regret at the prospect of a University Bill taking 
precedence of the establishment in Ireland of a good 
system of agricultural and technical instruction. That 
is important, no doubt, but it is less important than the 
removal of a just grievance. Ireland wants secondary 
education just as England and Scotland wantit. But her 
desire for a University education such as the majority of 
her people can profit by is quickened and made more acute 
by the knowledge that England and Scotland are already 
in possession of it. It is impossible, moreover, ever to be 
sure, in any matter relating to education or to Ireland, 
that the religious difficulty will not arise; and for this 
reason it is very desirable that the spirit of intoleranca 
should be defeated at the very outset. When once a 
Roman Catholic University has been conceded, the 
principle that Ireland is to be treated as the country 
of a Roman Catholic majority will be established. 
After that, all educational controversies relating to 
Ireland will prove to have lost their worst sting. The 
best way out of the difficulty would be that suggested 
by the O’Conor Don, if only it were open to the Govern- 
ment to adopt it. It is that a small Commission shall be 
appointed for the purpose of drawing up a scheme for a 
Roman Catholic University, with power to enter into 
communication with those most interested in the subject. 
Such a Commission would be able to go thoroughly into 
all the matters on which the Bill would be most likely to 
make shipwreck, and its deliberate judgment would be of 
the highest possible value to the authors of the measure 
which would eventually be founded on its Report. The 
main obstacle in the way of such a Commission is the 
composition of it. Its members, says the O’Conor Don, 
saould be “competent and impartial men.” But the 
Government would undoubtedly be pressed to have all 
views on the University question represented, and if this 
were conceded the Commission would be useless for the 
particular work it would have to do. The principle of a 
Roman Catholic University must be accepted beforehand 
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by the Commission, and this would necessarily exclude 
the “No Popery ” Conservatives and the “ No Religious 
Endowment” Radicals. It is possible that the opposi- 
tion excited by a proposal to nominate a Commission on 
these lines would be as troublesome to deal with in a 
Session full of other work as the opposition excited by 


the actual Bill. 





THE REMAINING POWER OF MAHDISM. 


fYVIUE advance of a British brigade into the Soudan, and 
| the expectation that either the Khalifa will attack 
us or that we shall attack the Khalifa, is very naturally 
inducing the public to canvass the possible strength of 
the Mahdist forces. Every one is asking what is the 
present power and position of the Dervishes. Unless we 
are very much mistaken, it is very considerably less than 
most people suppose. We do not say this in any vaunting 
spirit, nor do we assert for a moment that there is no 
danger of a reverse to our arms. Though the Kbalifa’s 
power may be very much less that it was, the Desert 
remains what it always must be,—the eater up of armies, 
the enemy of man, the great and ever-hungry monster 
that swallows battalions whole. Until some one discovers 
a way of getting water out of sand it must always be a 
difficult and precarious task to find food and drink for a 
large army, even when it is stretched along the course of 
the Nile. As long as the troops keep by the river they 
may have water, but that is not enough. They must have 
food also, and food is not easily brought to them when 
the river becomes a rapid three or four hundred miles 
long, with only an occasional quiet reach. Thus, even 
though we say that the military resources of the 
Dervishes are no longer very formidable, we must 
not be accused of hallooing before we are out of 
the wood. The Desert and the cataracts would be 
by themselves quite enough obstacles for any General 
to contend with, and of course they are not by them- 
selves, for the Khalifa’s force, though so much less 
great than it used to be, still numbers many thousands 
of brave and fairly well-armed warriors, who, if less 
full of zeal than they were, are still ready enough 
for war. 


In estimating the present power of the Khalifa, and 
comparing it with that which the Dervishes possessed 
during Lord Wolseley’s Nile Expedition, the first thing 
to remember is that it has very greatly shrunk, and in all 
directions. When the power of Mahdism was at its height 
the Dervishes held the Desert not only almostup to the gates 
of Halfa but far below that point. ‘Ten or twelve years ago 
the muil steamers were often fired at between the first and 
second cataracts, and it was then by no means impossible that 
the invalids at Assouan would see a Dervish raid. Now you 
may sail nearly to the mouth of the Atbara,and very possibly 
not see a Dervish. At Suakin the contrast is still more 
striking. In the “eighties” Osman Digna’s tribesmen were 
supreme in all the country round Suakin. The English 
Governor of that port only ruled as much territory as 
could be covered by the fire of the fortress guns or of the 
gunboats in the harbour, without whose aid indeed the 
town was hardly safe. An expedition could not march five 
miles out of Suakin without being attacked in force by 
the Dervishes. For example, the aifair at MacNeil’s 
Zareba was within sight of the ships in the harbour, and 
the fugitives ran into Suakin chased by the Arabs. Suakin, 
in fact, stood up like a rock with an angry sea of fanaticism 
dashing against it. In those days—i.e., twelve years ago 
—it would have taken an army of twenty thousand men 
even to clear the Desert within a sixty miles’ radius of 
Suakin, while a march to Berber would have been utterly 
impossible. Now correspondents ride with a small escort 
all the way from Berber to the sea, and at this moment an 
Egyptian battalion is completing its march from Suakin 
to the Nile without the slightest opposition. The people 
they meet on the way will no longer be Dervishes, but 
quiet Arabs who have renounced the ascetic habit in the 
matter of clothes and hairdressing. Mahdism has, in 
fact, shrunk so greatly that it no longer reaches the 
country between Suakin and Berber. It is the same 
story in the direction of Kassala. Kassala used to be 
held by the Dervishes, and even after they were driven 
from it they for a Jong time held strongly the lower 
valley of the Atbara. Now it is highly probable that a 
force might march from Kassala down the valley of the 





Atbara to the point where that river joins the Nile without. 
meeting any opposition worth mentioning. Again, the 
Dervishes formerly held the country south from Khar- 
toum to within two or three hundred miles of the Lakes. 
Fashoda, at any rate, was a regular Dervish post. 
Now we hear of a French expedition being at Fashoda, 
but nothing of the Dervishes. Again, the Bahr-el-Ghazel 
country used to be a stronghold of Mahdism,—it was 
there Slatin Pasha was defeated and captured. It can 
hardly be so any longer, for apparently the French ex- 
pedition now at Fashoda passed through it without 
opposition or disaster. Possibly the French made terms 
with the Khalifa; but if the Dervishes had possessed 
their former power in that region, we doubt if their 
jealousy and hatred of white men would have been 
overcome by motives of policy. But Mahdism has 
not merely shrunk in size. It has grown corrupt and 
flabby, as well as diminished in the matter of territory. 
At its prime the Khalifa, as head of the fighting clan of 
the Baggara, ruled over subject-tribes who submitted 
almost without a murmur. Now there is plenty of 
murmuring, and at least half, and probably a great deal 
more than half, the population of the region ruled over by 
the Khalifa would only be too glad to escape from his 
yoke. They know and understand what has happened in 
the case uf the people of Dongola and of Berber, and they 
would gladly be as they. The old religious fervour has, 
in fact, died out, and a rule which rests plainly upon 
massacre and mutilation by the Baggara is realised to be 
the most oppressive and appalling of despotisms. Even 
the rule of the old Egyptian Pashas seems preferable to that. 
But though the Baggara are hated, they are still dreaded 
intensely. Hence there is not the slightest hope thas 
the victims of the Khalifa’s rule will stir a finger while 
he retains power. The men who are longing to be rid of 
Mahdism will, and indeed must, fight for it up till the 
last. The moment, however, that the Khalifa’s forces are 
beaten and driven off, the ground population will certainly 
rally tous. For example, if we were to attack Metemmeh 
the whole army there would fight us. Suppose we con- 
quered, all who did not fly or die would accept our victory 
with satisfaction. That is, the Baggara would either get 
away or fight till they died. The prisoners would all be 
men heartily tired of Mahdism, though unwilling to risk 
the awful revenge always taken by the Khalifa in case of 
an unsuccessful or premature revolt. We may be sure, 
then, that the Khalifa’s power is ina very precarious state. 
He can doubtless command some forty thousand fighting 
men, but not more than half of these are devoted to him, 
while the other half will only fight for him till he is beaten. 
Every one in the Soudan feels, therefore, that the Khalifa 
cannot afford to lose another battle. If he can win a 
considerable action, his power may revive. If he loses 
it, his authority will receive a shock from which it will 
probably never recover. 


So much for the moral and political foundations for the- 
Khalifa’s power. We must next ask, Has he Generals, 
has he arms and ammunition, and has he proper supplies 
of food, and plenty of camels with which to move 
his supplies? We very much doubt whether his fighting 
chiefs are what they were. Except Osman Digna, all the 
great Emirs have disappeared. Wad-el-Negumi died at 
Toski, and the very able Emir of Dongola was wounded to 
death at the battle of Firket. No doubt Osman Digna is 
a very formidable leader, and though brave, has a happy 
knack of not getting hit ; but dare the Khalifa trust him ? 
When he was a semi-independent chief in the desert 
round Suakin the Khalifa is believed to have shown 
great jealousy of the leader of the Hadendowahs, and we 
doubt if even now he would really trust him. In the 
matter of arms and ammunition we have no doubt that 
the Khalifa is well supplied. The French traders have 
passed in plenty of rifles and cartridges through Abyssinia, 
and there is every reason to believe that the Dervishes’ 
own factories at Omdurman turn out very serviceable 
weapons. As we found at Dongola, the Khalifa has even 
got cannon, but these are not likely to be very well served. 
As to supplies, we are more doubtful. The Dervish army 
has been so wasteful, so much like a descent of locusts, 
that we imagine there would be a good deal of difficulty in 
keeping even an Arab army supplied with the grain which 
they must have. Camels there probably are, but hardly 
in the great quantities required fora desert march. Still, 
war is seldom or never hampered by want of supplies, 
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and in spite of the impoverishment of the country the 
Khalifa can doubtless put a very formidable force into 
the field. As we said last week, our hope is that the 
Khalifa’s force will be hurled against Berber. If it is 
not, the Sirdar will, we presume, attack Metemmeh, upon 
which place he could now, if he chose, converge from three 
directions,—from Merawi across the Bayuda Desert, from 
Berber, moving up the river, and also from Kassala down 
the valley of the Atbara. But if Metemmelh were taken 
and firmly held, and a large flotilla collected, it ought to 
be possible to drive the Khalifa out of Khartoum without 
much more delay. We know from Slatin Pasha how, even 
when the Dervishes were in the plenitude of their power, 
the presence of our troops at Metemmeh, and our victory 
over their forces, nearly caused the retreat of the Khalifa 
into Kordofan. We may judge from this fact what would 
now be the result of a defeat of the Dervishes so near 
Khartoum. It could hardly mean anything but the end 
of Mahdism. But though we thus incline to believe 
that the fighting force of the Dervishes is infinitely less 
than it was in 1884, we do not, as we have said above, in 
the least expect a waik over. The Sirdar has a tough job 
before him, even if we take the most optimistic view of 
the situation. Fortunately, he is a young man, not afraid 
of taking responsibility, and yet cautious. This, and the 
support that General Gatacre and his brigade will bring 
him, ought to pull him through the difficulties of even a 
desert campaign at the time of low Nile. 





A CITY OF LEARNING. 
MERICA is the land of contrasts. As her physical 
atmosphere is brilliant and generally devoid of the 
misty effects and half-tones of Europe, so is her social 
life clearly defined. There is no shading, no suggestion 
of neutral tints. Even the American intellect is much 
the same. All is clear, at times hard and metallic, but 
always more straightforward and sincere than is the mind 
of Europe. The Old World is so conscious of a prolonged 
past, its sympathies and its judgment are so apt to be 
divided, its loug experience leads it to so distrust sudden 
resolutions, it sees life to be so complex, that it often 
hesitates to act. In the New World, however, man does 
not brood, he acts, and he considers action as the true 
end of life. He is resolute, practical, he sees one thing 
clearly, and goes for that. Consequently America as a 
whole does not present the same total effect as Europe. 
Io Europe we see the merging of tones, the shading of 
mental and moral qualities into one another ; the bare 
outlines of the structure are concealed under the 
flowing draperies of custom and time. In America, 
on the contrary, each element of life stands out 
clearly; virtue and vice, vulgarity and culture, greed 
and self-denial, are more distinct shapes, jostling each 
other on the broad highways of life, and giving an 
impression of fatal collision and utter collapse which is 
by no means justified by the real facts. We have been 
led to make these reflections by the remarkable project 
for a “city of learning” contained in the letter of Mr. 
George F. Parker, United States Consul at Birmingham, 
which appeared in the Times on Monday. If there is a 
city in the wide world which is the home of the practical, 
of the material, of “smartness” in the American sense, 
whose social life stands out with the clearness of a rock 
in the desert, and upon whose life the brooding spirit of 
poetry and mysticism never descends, it is San Francisco ; 
and yet it is close by this intensely modern and feverish 
city that it is proposed to found a great seat of learning 
which rivals in its conception the Benedictine monasteries 
of the Middle Ages. What deeper contrast could be 
imagined ? 

The contrast is even deepened when we recollect the 
way in which California’s two great Universities have been 
founded. Both are endowed by Senators, themselves 
millionaires, one of whom made his wealth by railways, 
the other by mines. Stanford University at Palo Alto is 
the great monument to the late Senator Stanford, and the 
other seat of learning will be an even more striking 
monument to the late Senator Hearst, though it seems to 
be his widow who is actually providing for the carrying 
out of the scheme. What this scheme is Mr. Parker tells 
us. There is at present at Berkeley, in California, a 
beautiful place overlooking the Bay of San Francisco, 
an institution called the University of California, which 








has existed some thirty years, a part of whose income ig 
derived from land subsidies, and part from a tax of 2 cents, 
on each £20 of the taxable wealth of the State. This tax 
yields annually about £50,000, besides which the Uni. 
versity receives £8,000 annually from the United States, 
and possesses resources of about £1,800,000, so that it is 
a wealthy institution fram an English point of view. It hag 
also two thousand three hundred students, which number 
is expected to rise to five thousand after ten years, or two 
thousand more than are to be found at Oxford. It ig 
proposed now to convert this institution into a “city of 
learning,” and for this purpose Mrs. Hearst, widow 
of the late Senator Hearst, has advanced the enormous 
funds needed. It may be asked why an institution already 
doing so well should require money, and this leads direct 
to the central idea of the scheme, which is that of building 
a new and splendid series of palaces or temples of learning, 
The existing buildings are to be, apparently, done away 
with; and on the site on which they stand twenty-eight 
buildings, “all mutually related,” are to be reared, and 
designs for this splendid project are now invited from the 
architects of the world. There will be, it is announced, 
“no definite limitations of cost, material, and style, so far 
as the plans are concerned.” Full discretion is to be left 
to the designer, and we gather that he is to have ample 
time in order to carry out his work,—a vital point, as it 
seems to us. An international jury of five men will award 
the architectural prize, and the programme has already 
been prepared by Professor Guadet, of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. 

On the face of it this is a grand scheme, reminding 
one of those famous competitions in Italy in which 
Brunelleschi and Michael Angelo took part. There is the 
making or the marring of a magnificent idea in the 
project unveiled in Mr. Parker’s letter. Let us say at 
once that the conception does honour to the nascent 
citizenship of the Pacific States, and that it is worthy of 
a nation whose rich men have already done so much for 
the higher culture. It is, indeed, significant (and it is a 
part of the striking American contrasts we have dwelt on) 
that so many American wealthy men, whose money has 
come from coal or iron, or railways or banking, when they 
turn to consider how they shall endow the public 
with their surplus wealth, are net governed by merely 
utilitarian considerations. They do not so readily build 
hospitals or free libraries or workmen’s clubs, as endow 
seats of learning with vast sums. This is a sign of the 
idealism which, as Lowell said, lay hid in the American 
character. Perhaps we may see even more in it than 
praiseworthy generosity. The danger of all modern new 
countries, of Australia aud South Africa even more 
than the United States, is to fall into the slough of 
mere materialism, to be immersed in business, to think, 
hear, feel, kuow nothing else. We all admit that the 
life of the State must have a physical basis, but that 
the superstructure should be merely material would be 
the collapse of civilisation. We think there are growing 
signs that America feels this danger, and that a reaction 
is coming. ‘The restlessness of the masses, the rising 
wave of indignation against wealthy monopolies, the 
greater willingness of educated men to enter the political 
arena, the warning voice of the Churches, both Protestant 
and Catholic, the building of such a superb institution as 
the new Boston Public Library, adorned by the first 
artists in the world,—these and other signs of a reaction 
against materialism of life are manifest. But there is no 
surer sign than the endowment of great schools of learn- 
ing,—not the little sectarian Colleges so numerous in 
America, and so little helpful, as a rule, to culture, but 
of grand Universities which shall stand as a_ protest 
against the theory that moneymaking is the end of life, 
and which shall give voice to the claims vf the soul. We 
indulge the hope that the projected “city of learning” 
on the slopes of the Pacific has arisen out of a conviction 
of this kind; we trust that it has grown out of a desire 
to identify California in the thought ef the world with 
something else than mines, ranches, and newly enriched 
millionaires. 

But there is danger that the scheme may be marred 
both on its material and intellectual sides. The present 
site of the University is spoken of as being two hundred 
and seventy-five acres. It seems to us that no buildings 
worthy to embody the idea of a “city of learning” can 
be erected on such a uarrow ground. A space of ten 
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times that extent should be chosen, a space of noble 
woodlands, of water, of leafy avenues and grassy meadows. 
California has room enough, in all conscience, with a 
territory one-third as large again as that of the United 
Kingdom, and with only half the population of London. 
To cramp such an institution within narrow bounds while 
rich stock-raisers have estates miles long would be fatal 
to the material side of the scheme. So would unworthy 
or unsuitable architecture. The World’s Fair at Chicago 
was an astonishing revelation of the genius of American 
architecture when unfettered by ignorance, red-tape, and 
political “pulls.” What was done thers in lath and 
laster for a few months should be done in California in 
stone and marble for centuries. There should be not 
merely fine conceptions, but beauty of detail,—the usual 
defect in a country which does not realise that all the 
noble buildings of Europe took decades, and even gene- 
rations, for their accomplishment. The architect (how 
one would delight in filling such a place and securing the 
immortality of a Michael Angelo, an Erwin of Steinbach, 
or a Bramante!) should, of course, have an absolutely 
free hand, and there should be no idea of completing the 
buildings before 1920 at the earliest. Immense strength 
for the resistance of earthquakes should be an element, 
and shady cloisters for a sunny clime should be another. 
A modification either of Spanish architecture or of the 
finest Romanesque of North Italy would seem to be most 
suitable; but there should, we think, be some variety of 
type within the enclosure. Why not, indeed, employ 
different architects, each of whom should work out his 
own design, but in subordination to a grand and har- 
monious whole ? 


But the scheme may be marred on its intellectual, or, to be 
nore accurate, on its spiritual, side. Institutions of great 
worth are not brought into being by the fiat of wealth 
or the decisions of a committee; they are the product 
of ages. There is nothing of value in the world that 
is not of slow growth, adapting itself, bit by bit, 
to new neeeds. “Raw haste, half-sister to delay,” is 
the curse of our time, the curse of new countries, 
and it is especially fatal to the proper growth of a great 
seat of learning. Let the University of California grow 
naturally, we would therefore say; let no hard scheme 
be devised. Wise management and lavish expenditure 
may accomplish much in a comparatively brief time, as 
we see in the case of the University of Berlin, which, 
founded so recently as 1809, is now the greatest seat of 
learning in Europe. But then Berlin was initiated by a 
King who had behind him scholars almost unrivalled in the 
world of learning, and California cannot boast a Fichte or 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. And, once more, let not the 
“city of learning’”’ be a mere busy hive of specialising, 
a mere collection of intellectual Gradgrinds intent on 
collecting facts. The great Universities of the Middle 
Ages were bent on real culture, on the training of the 
will, the intellect, the affections; their scholarship was 
related to life, as was that of the schools of Athens in 
their best days. What the modern world most needs 
18 the systematising of the vast body of knowledge we 
possess, and the utilising it for the highest public life and 
the noblest spiritual ends. We do not need to add to the 
number of mere mathematicians, mere logicians, mere 
Philologists, mere engineers, mere anatomists; we have 
enough, and perhaps to spare, of all these. What the 
world needs is a lofty and rounded type of character, an 
original intellect, a larger and higher personality, which 
shall guide and elevate this weltering mass of democracy, 
80 low in its aims, so helpless in its outlook. If the 
“city of learning” can do that for us, who will not be 
eager to take a ticket thither on the first opportunity ? 








THE ROMAN BISHOPS AND THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 

HE Vindication of the Papal Bull on Anglican Orders 
issued by Cardinal Vaughan and his fellow-Bishops is 
avery able piece of controversial writing, and should prove 
a very useful tonic to the Church of England. The document 
in question, like the document which it vindicates, is 
memorable for its absolute clearness and straightforward- 
ness. We do not agree with the doctrines that it sets forth 
in any particular, but in an age when people are apt to talk 
as if the blessed word “ compromise” were a sort of universal 





solvent, and as if by pouring a little oil of words over two 
totally different things they could be made equal to each other 
and to anything and everything else, it is most refreshing to 
find such an unmistakeable declaration that black is black and 
not “a kind of neutral tint,a sort of grey, a lightish grey, in 
fact, white.” The Papal Bull declared officially that the Roman 
Church did not, and could not, consider the Anglican Orders 
valid. The Vindication sets forth in detail the reasons which 
made it imperative for the Pope to hold this view. After this 
we trust that members of the Anglican Communion will not 
trouble themselves or the Church of England by protestations 
that the Roman Church ought to consider our Orders to be 
the same as theirs. It may be that Roman Catholics 
would be better Christians if they held a different view, but 
that is not the point. The point is that they hold, as 
they have a perfect intellectual right to hold, that the 
Anglican priest is not ordained to perform a particular 
sacrifice in a particular way, and that therefore what 
they consider the essential sacerdotal attribute is not 
conferred. The Anglican may, and we believe can, 
affirm that the intention with which his ordination is 
carried out is more consistent with the teachings of the 
Gospel, with the practice of the early Christians, and so with 
the will of God; but this is a clear difference of opinion, and 
not a matter for compromises. In future members of the 
Church of England may have an extra reason for keeping 
separate and apart from the Church of Rome, but they cannot 
any longer affirm that a little loosening of bonds on one side 
and of tightening them on the other would make amalga- 
mation possible. But though we hold it gain to have 
arrived at a position which is so perfectly plain and intelligible, 
we do not fail to see why a section of Anglicans should have 
been eager to get Rome to pronounce a different verdict. At 
the back of most Englishmen’s minds, though thousands of 
them would protest strongly to the contrary, is the belief that 
God fuifils himself in many ways, “lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world.” This belief induces even men 
who hold passionately that a particular doctrine is essential, 
to give as much acknowledgment and sympathy as they can 
to people who, if not working on their own lines, appear to be 
working in a similar direction and on parallel lines. This atti- 
tude of mind makes many Anglicans who differ very widely in- 
deed from the Roman Church in matters of doctrine feel not 
a little sympathy for that Church, and makes them wish, as 
far as possible, to acknowledge its head, its Bishops, and its 
priests as men who, in spite of differences, are fellow-workers. 
But this way of looking at things is in its nature purely Pro- 
testant, and absolutely and entirely opposed to the spirit of 
the Roman Church. It is difficult to write thus without 
appearing to condemn the Roman Catholic view, which is by 
no means our immediate intention. All we want to point out 
is that the Protestant and Roman Catholic ways of approach- 
ing the whole question are perfectly different. 


Though it would not be profitable to discuss here the 
reasons given by the Roman Catholic Bishops in vindica- 
tion of the Papal Bull, it is extremely interesting to con- 
sider what are likely to be the effects of the declaration, 
for such it, in fact, is, that the Anglican Church must 
never hope to obtain more favourable recognition from 
Rome in the future than it has obtained in the past. 
Henceforth the members of the Anglican Church must either 
become Roman Catholics unimpeded by any dreams of a 
general treaty of reconciliation made with their Church 
as a body, or else they must be content with their own 
communion. Obviously the results of this decision 
must be greatly to strengthen the Anglican Church, 
Those who remain will do so because, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they consider the claims of their Church as 
superior to those of Rome. As long as it was possible to 
hanker after recognition from Rome such hankering was sure 
to exist, and to weaken the loyalty of those who indulged in it. 
Now that the doctrinal geographers declare that the Rubicon 
was passed long ago there can be no further doubts and 
disputings as to whether the Anglicans ever crossed it. But of 
late these doubts have been both numerous and enervating. 
We may feel sure, then, that, as always happens in such cases, 
the outspokenness and clear definition of Rome will tend to 
put heart and spirit into the Anglican Church. Its members, 
aware of how infinitely deep, even if not very broad, is the 
chasm between their Church and that of Rome, will reassert 
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their claim to be the truest depositary of Christian doctrine. 
The prospects of the Anglican Church cannot be ignored or 
despised. The Anglo-Saxon race must before long outnumber 
ail the branches of the Latin race, and, as the last Pan- 
Anglican Synod showed, the hold of the Anglican Church on 
the English-speaking peoples is very large. If once a certain 
section of the Anglican Church—who, unfortunately, are often 
thought to represent it as a whole—were to abandon the 
attitude of disconsideration which they adopt towards the 
Nonconformists—an attitude at once discourteous, unjust, and 
un-Christian—the Anglican Church must in time, if not ab- 
sorb, yet go near to absorbing, all the other religious com- 
munities of the Anglo-Saxon world. With all its faults, the 
Anglican Church is the most comprebensive, the most tolerant, 
the most elastic, and the least oppressive Church that 
the world has ever known. It has learning, it has true 
piety, and it has zeal, the qualities which are the anti- 
septics of Churches, and if it purges itself, as we believe it 
will, from a certain taint of worldliness—the true source of 
the disconsideration shown to the Nonconformists of which 
we complain—it would be difficult to predict for it too great 
a future. 


In another hundred years it is, then, by no means incon- 
eeivable that it may be the Church of a vast population, 
and may divide the allegiance of the Christian world with the 
Roman Catholic and Greek Churches. In all probability the 

» Greek Church will by that time be the most numerous of the 
three Communions, but it is quite possible that since the 
Catholic populations in Europe are almost stationary, 
the Roman Church may not so very greatly outnumber the 
Anglican. Bat if the Christian world becomes thus divided, 
we may expect to seea very considerable amount of friendship 
and sympathy developed between the Greek and Anglican Com- 
munions. It may be true, as the Roman Bishops assert with an 
anxious eagerness not a little remarkable, that the Hastern 
Church holds the same doctrine as does the Roman in regard to 
priestly ordination; but in spite of that fact it seems by no 
means unlikely that the Eastern and the Anglican Churches 
will be able to agree to differ in a way which would 
not be possible for the Roman Church, even though she 
wished it. The sympathy between the Eastern and the 
Anglican Churches is not factitious or unreal. It could not 
coubtless lead to amalgamation or union in any shape or 
form, the doctrinal differences being far too many and too 
great, but in the spirit of the two Churches exists the possi- 
bility of a certain amount of common action. The claim of 
neither is not of so exclusive a character as to prevent a 
sympathy of comprehension being established between 
them. The visits of the Bishop of London and of the 
Archbishop of York to Russia, and of Greek ecclesiastics 
to England, prove this beyond a doubt. There exist, then, 
possibilities for the establishment of an understanding be- 
tween the Greek and Anglican Churches which do not and 
cannot exist between the Roman Church and the Anglican 
Church. But, again, the Anglican Church does not think 
it her duty to reject the Lutheran or other Protestant 
Communions. Though she may not admit their doc- 
trines, she does not adopt towards them the attitude 
which Rome is quite sincerely obliged to adopt towards 
her. This elasticity will enable her to touch the Greek 
Church on the one side, and the Continental Protestants, 
the Presbyterians, and our own Nonconformists on the 
other, and though not to unite them, to save them 
from essential antagonism. Doubtless the Roman Church 
will not fear or object to this isolation, yet isolation 
it will be. If the general sense of Christendom is to be 
invoked, it will not in the future be by the Roman 
‘Catholics, for they will in the course of the next hundred 
“years almost certainly find themselves in a minority. The 
result, then, of tie final separation now declared between 
the Roman and Anglican Churches cannot be to in- 
crease the influence of Rome in the world, but rather 
of Rome’s great rival in the East. Needless to say, this 
result is by no means to be put to the discredit of Rome, 
but rather the reverse. Compelled by her sense of what she 
holds to be the truth, she misses a great opportunity for some 
day ranging the Anglican Church on her side. We do not 
regret her decision, but, instead, are glad of it; for we believe 
that by complete independence the Anglican Church gains 
etrength and weight. Had Rome taken the other view, the 





ne ir 
Anglican Qhurch might ultimately, and after many useless 
strivings, have become a pale and feeble satellite of Rome, 
Now, in our belief at any rate, she is assured the opportunity 
of developing on lines which will lead her to become one of 
the greatest spiritual organisations of the world. 





DR. TEMPLE ON THRIFT. 


S not Dr. Temple going rather far when he declares, with 
all the weight of his great position, that thrift is «9 
Christian virtue”? It is a virtue, at any rate, which under 
certain circumstances may greatly misbecome a Christian, 
Elwes, the Suffolk miser, was hardly a Christian when he 
displayed the virtue in its highest form by telling the Dean, 
who had preached most eloquently upon the grace of alms. 
giving, “ You have quite persuaded me to become a beggar.” 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, of course, relied in his speech 
to the Lambeth Savings Bank depositors upon St. Paul’s 
opinion that the man who does not provide for his household 
is worse than an infidel; but is it certain that the inspired 
teacber meant to inculcate accumulation, and not merely to 
censure laziness and neglect of natural claims? We fancy a 
habit threatened to grow up in the Christian Churches of dis. 
regarding all claims except those of the neophyte’s own soul. 
The teaching of Christ tends rather to voluntary poverty and 
reliance on Providence, and it would seem certain that through. 
out Christianity there runs a vein of contempt for that con- 
tinuous care for earthly safety which is described in our short 
word “thrift.” We should be inclined to say that thrift, like 
cleanliness, industry, or neatness, was a very useful social 
quality, even necessary, perhaps, in certain forms of social 
organisation, but by no means a virtue in itself and inde- 
pendent of circumstances. It is like self-denial, the goodness 
or badness of which depends partly upon the motive, and 
partly upon the thing which is self-denied. Nobody is 
good because, being possessed of means, he denies him- 
self the food necessary to health; nor was the American 
lady missionary good who declared — quite truly — that 
over-love of cleanliness was her especial snare, and thence- 
forward left her house unswept. We are by no means 
convinced that a true saint would be very thrifty, or that the 
Roman Church is thoroughly unsound in its steady teaching 
that voluntary poverty is at least a grace which becomes the 
devoted servants of religion. Nor, though the sentence will 
surprise most of our readers, can we hold it proved that 
thrift is a virtue necessarily beneficial to the nation which 
possesses it. A great people seems to require for its fullest 
development a thriftless as well as a thrifty class. The races 
which practise thrift do not get along, even in the economic 
region, so very well. “he most thrifty of Europeans is the 
Italian, and he is also one of the poorest; while there is 
poverty all over India, where the immense majority would 
not waste a penny for the world. The Italian is wildly extra- 
vagant by the side of the Bengalee peasant, yet Bengal is not 
a rich division of the earth. The French peasant, whose 
life is one long object-lesson in the value of thrift, is no 
happier than the Englishman who hardly knows what the 
word means, and on Saturday morning never has anything 
left. We take it, indeed, that the pecuniary recklessness of 
the English workman is one main cause of his untiring 
energy, and that if everybody in Britain saved one-half his 
wages the total work of the nation would be materially 
diminished, probably, as among some classes in Italy, by 
everybody stopping short at fifty years of age, and for the 
remainder of life looking on with more or less of interest at 
the drama transacting around. The thrifty may keep their 
industry, because that is in part a habit, but they can hardly 
keep their energy, of which one part is and must be the fear 
of the future, which acts as a driving force. “No,” said the 
soldier, “no forlorn hope for me. Why, the last one made me 
quite rich; ” and he only uttered in an exaggerated form the 
thought of every industria] who has saved enough. That is 
not, of course, an argument that thrift is bad or unwise, for 
the worship of work for its own sake has little foundation, but 
it is an argument tha‘ thrift, once become the habit of a 
nation, will not necessarily carry that nation far in advance. 
It is impossible to say, for example, that the most successfully 
thrifty class in the world, the French peasantry, are much 
| ahead of the rest of mankind, either in virtue or intelligence, 
‘or, which is odd, contentment with their lot. 
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We should say that the virtue in thrift, so far as there is 
virtue in it—and we have met with it in some of the meanest 
as well as some of the noblest of mankind—lay in the develop- 
ment which the practice must give to the power of self-con- 
trol. There are many higher occasions for the exercise of 
that high quality, but there are none, except in the case of 
ill-tempered men, which recur so frequently. All men 
naturally like to spend, and to be thrifty the resolve not to 
spend whenever expenditure is avoidable must be acted on 
twenty times a week, and will in a short time exercise a per- 
ceptible influence on the character. The man learns to 
resist momentary temptation, and becomes, therefore, a 
stronger man, just as a white man becomes more enduring 
from the constant wearing of clothes. The weight of clothes 
is seldom great, but the perpetual habit of carrying them 
almost imperceptibly strengthens the muscles. The thrifty 
wan is more master of himself than the extravagant man, and 
in self-mastery is one most fertile seed of virtue. But 
tirrift in itself is not virtue any more than a plough is agri- 
calture or mathematics aceuracy of thought. The best test 
of this is that a Christian teacher, who in England would 
inculcate thrift, would in many another country be compelled 
to condemn it as of all qualities the one which most interfered 
with freedom of the spirit. Now a virtue which is a real 
virtue, and not merely an expedient practice, must be as 
independent of national manners as of geography. No doubt 
in England the use of carefulness needs to be inculcated, the 
typical Englishman, if he wants sparrows, being ready to 
shy at them with half-crowns; but it should be taught as 
arithmetic is taught, not praised as a Christian virtue. The 
two most thrifty people mentioned in the New Testament 
are Ananias and Sapphira, and their thriftiness was con- 
sidered worthy of death. They were thrifty, no doubt, at the 
wrong time, and in the wrong way, but still they were thrifty, 
and it was not counted to them for virtue. A little less 
reluctance to reduce their balance would in their case at least 
have been considered more consistent with the Christian 
character. 





THE END OF THE BRITISH WHALE-FISHERY. 


| The 





NATURAL pang of regret was doubtless felt by most | 

of us who read the other day of the sale of the last of | 

tke British whaling fleet. That an industry so closely | 
associated with the marvels of the mysterious North, and to | 
waich the literature of heroism and adventure is so deeply | 
indebted, should languish and die must be regarded as a 
distinct national loss. It cannot be gainsaid that for several | 
years past such an event has been recognised by experts as | 
imminent and inevitable. Indeed, but for the great value of | 
that strange natural product of the mysticetus, or Greenland | 
whale, baleen (whalebone), the Arctic whale-fishery must long | 
ago have become extinct. The oil furnished by these vast | 
animals is so poor in quality that its value has fallen far , 
below the point at which it pays to procure it under British 
conditions of expenditure. Substitutes superior in usefulness 
aad lower in price have been discovered in overwhelming 
abundance. Thus, unless it was possible to ensure aj 
fairly large catch each voyage, of which the proportion | 
of whalebone would supply the profit, economic reasons | 
forbade the losing game being played any longer. The | 
conditions under which capital is employed in Arctic | 
whaling are peculiar and exacting. Apart from questions | 
ef physical hardship or danger, it is impossible to begin | 
operations earlier than April or continue them later than | 
September. And any industry the capital of which must | 
be unproductive for so many months of every year is so | 
keavily weighted in the commercial race to-day that failure | 
is always impending. A bad season, involving a whole year’s 
loss of profit plus the indispensable outlay, would seem 
sufficiently disastrous where profits are normally small, 
But to the credit of whaleship-owners, it should be remem- 
bered that they have held on for many years in which a 
good catch has been the exception, barren seasons the rule. 
The causes of this failure are, curiously enough, not 
settled among whalers themselves. Some still hold that the 
timidity of the whale being so great and his sense of hearing 
80 acute, the advent of steam, with its throbbing propellers, 
has alarmed them to such an extent that they no longer 
come into water sufficiently clear of ice for their capture. 
These authorities believe that if they were able to get 





into open water beyond the fast ice they would still find 
whales in plenty. How very natural this idea is. Whoever 
knew a sportsman who did not believe, whatever his luck, that 
there was a better place farther on? But it seems more 
reasonable to suppose that in the comparatively restricted 
area of the Arctic seas the natural increase of the mysticets 
has been unable to keep pace with their destruction. Should 
this be the case, a few years of complete cessation of the 
fishery will show a notable increase in their numbers. Their 
instinctive dread of man, however, has too long been trans- 
mitted to be eliminated by a dozen generations of security. 
Long will be the time ere they regain that primitive fearless- 
ness they had when first the whale-fishers burst into those 
silent seas. It remains to be seen, though, whether the hardy, 
thrifty Norwegians will not now extend their operations from 
their own shores. Seeing how notably they have succeeded 
in profitably hunting the poverty-stricken balenoptera, whom 
all other whalers shun, the idea seems highly probable. 


The history of the European whale-fishery is by no means 
pleasant reading for Britons. Our insular pride and com- 
placent belief in our own general superiority find therein no 
confirmatory evidence. As to who among Northern nations 
may justly claim the honour of first daring to attack the 
mighty whale there is some little doubt. But the balance of 
probability inclines to the Biscayans or Norwegians. We 
have a reasonably definite account in Orosius of bay whaling 
having been carried on from the North Cape along the shores 
of the White Sea in the ninth century. Langebek, a Danish 
writer, asserts positively that the Norwegians were the 
pioneers of whale-hunting on the coasts of their own 
country about the year 870. But there are many refer- 
ences to whale-fishing in the chronicles of that period. 
“Translation et les Miracles de St. Vaast” tells 
of a donation by William the Conqueror of a tithe of 
whales caught at Dives to the Convent of the Holy 
Trinity at Caen. A Bull of Pope Eugene III gives a 
tithe of the tongues of whales caught at Merri to the 
church at Coutances. These two will probably suffice as a 
sample of the references to the cetacea in those early times. 
Historians, however, are agreed that the Basques and 
Biscayans first ventured far to sea from their own shores, and 
so became the originators of the whale-fishery proper. About 
1575 a combined fleet of Biscayan and Iceland vessels 
numbering fifty or sixty sail commenced whaling upon the 
coasts of Newfoundland, Iceland, and Southern Greenland. 
In 1594 the English appear to have awakened to the prospect 
of profit from the whale-fishery, for we read that several ships 
were fitted out in that year at Bristol for a whaling voyage 
to Cape Breton. One of them, the ‘Grace,’ of Bristol, found 
between seven hundred and eight hundred blades or laminz 
of whalebone on the shores of St. George’s Bay, where two 
large Biscayan ships had been wrecked three years before. 
This seems to have been the first instance of the importation 
of whalebone into England. 


The Russia Company of English merchants had about that 
time a lucrative trade with Archangel under a Royal mono- 
poly. In the leisurely fashion of those days, the shipmasters 
combined discovery with their trading functions, and thus 
explored the coasts of Spitzbergen and Jan Mayer. On those 
teeming shores the English first established their branch of 
the Arctic whale-fishery, which in a few years proved to be 
the most lucrative national industry that had ever been known. 
Hall, always an enterprising port, was first in the field. Her 
merchants had already been prosecuting the pursuit of the 
whale with great vigour on the coasts of Iceland and New- 
foundland, and immediately upon the discovery of Spitzbergen 
they took full advantage of this nearer and more prolific field. 
But in those early days the spirit of adventurous enterprise 
ran high in all maritime countries, and it was not to be 
expected that our countrymen woald long enjoy an undisputed 
monopoly. The year 1610 saw two Dutch ships and one 
Biscayan on the new whaling-ground, much to the annoyance 
of the English, who looked upon them as little better 
than pirates. Accordingly, the intruders were not allowed 
to fish, but were driven back again empty. The pilot 
of the Spanish ship, an Englishman named Wood- 
cock, was upon his return home imprisoned in the 
Tower for sixteen months for his unpatriotic conduct. 
Naturally, such high-handed proceedings led to reprisals, so 
that in 1613 the Russia Com pany, hearing that a large fleet 
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equipped at their own cost a fleet of seven armed vessels, 
headed by the ‘ Tigris,’ of twenty-one guns, for the purpose 
of holding the ground against all comers. Notwithstanding 
these warlike preparations, sixteen vessels arrived at Spitz- 
bergen from various Continental ports, principally Dutch. 
They were soon attacked, what blubber or whalebone they had 
collected was taken from them, and with empty holds and 
pillaged store-rooms they returned home. Even four English 
ships, privately owned, shared their fate, being classed with 
them by the monopolists as interlopers. The Dutch esti- 
mated their loss at 130,000 guilders, but the aggressors 
were also losers of £3,000 or £4,000, having been unable 
to fish and fight at the same time. In consequence 
of this affair the Dutch established a powerful com- 
pany under charter from the States-General, excluding 
all other ships of the Republic from the fishery under 
penalty of confiscation of ships and cargoes, Fourteen 
whale-ships sailed from Holland next year, accompanied 
by four ships of war of thirty guns each. So formidable was 
this fleet that the English were compelled to leave them in 
peace. Butthat season neither nation did much good. Next 
year the Russia Company sent only four ships, while the 
Dutch despatched eleven, with three ships of war. This was 
a stormy season, but while the Hollanders were remarkably 
successful, the English ships returned half empty. In 1616 
the Russia Company had again ten vessels at work under 
Captain Thomas Edge. By August 14th they were all full, 
with from 1,200 to 1,300 tons of oil, and were obliged to leave 
a considerable quantity behind. Strange to say, the Dutch 
had then only four ships at the ice, and even they fared but 
indifferently. Eighteen English ships sailed in 1617. They 
killed one hundred and fifty whales, taking home between 
1,800 and 1,900 tons of oil, and leaving as before a large 
surplus behind for lack of room. 


As long as the Dutch preserved their armed superiority a 
kind of peace was preserved, but quarrels were still of 
frequent occurrence. These culminated in 1618 in a great 
battle, in which the English were totally defeated, one of 
their ships taken, and the rest sent home empty. This 
state of private war ended by an international agree- 
ment. The whole area of the whaling-grounds was divided 
among the various countries under fixed laws, although the 
English managed to secure the largest number of harbours 
as well as the best of them. So the fishery went on with 
flactuating results as before, but the Dutch steadily proved 
their superiority to all competitors. Their charters were 
renewed from time to time, and their prosperity became so 
great that they brought cargo-vessels with them to carry 
away the superabundant produce. Meanwhile the English 
fishery was as steadily deteriorating, nor, in spite of the total 
cessation of the Dutch fishery for several years because of war, 
were they able to regain their original commanding position. 
And on the refusal of the States-General to renew the Dutch 
monopolies, thus throwing the fishery open to all seamen 
of the Low Countries, this great industry increased tenfold. 
In 1650 the Dutch fleet boasted three hundred sail manned 
by eighteen thousand men. It is stated in the Beschryving 
der Walvesvangst that in 1697 a portion of the fleet sailed 
homeward, consisting of one hundred and ninety-two ships, 
one hundred and twenty-one of which were Hollanders. 
They carried with them the produce of one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight whales. In all that goodly assem- 
blage there was not one bearing our country’s flag. For the 
English whale-fishery was extinct. In all this period of 
overflowing prosperity for the Dutch we had been going 
from bad to worse. Two companies had been formed, 
both with large capital, which they had succeeded in 
losing entirely in a few years. Yet our Government 
did all it could by way of bounties and protecting duties 
to foster the trade, but for a long time without any avail. 
At last the tide turned. The Dutch fishery went into a 
rapid decline, and in consequence of a bounty of 403. per ton 
a new English fishery sprang into mushroom-like growth. 
That the trade had no stamina was evident, for when the 
bounty was reduced to 30s. the number of ships engaged in 
the trade fell in five years from ninety-eight to thirty-nine. 
Raising the bounty to its old figure had the effect of 
soon increasing the fleet again to one hundred and eighty- 
five sail. Two years later, 1785, it had grown to the respectable 


might be expected at Spitzbergen in the ensuing meen’ 
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figure of two hundred and fifty-five, but it had been at a cost 
to the country in fifty-two years of £1,266,431 in bounties, 
The Dutch fleet was now practically extinct, nor, with the 
exception of America and Australia, has any other country 
established a whale-fishery worth mentioning. 


It would be interesting to trace the rise and fall of the 
Southern whale-fishery in this country, but want of space 
forbids. To sum up, since the opening of the present century 
the Arctic whale-fishery, though dying hard, has been de. 
clining. Now its attenuated shadow has quitted the scene, 
not without dignity, nor is it ever likely to return, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


M. PAUL NICOD. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE “' SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—Perhaps you will find room for some notice of one whe 
has just passed away (January 7th), letters from whom have 
on five different occasions appeared in your colamns,—“ The 
Close of the Montenegrin Struggle,” October 25th, 1862; 
“The State of Paris,” August 26th, 1870; “ French Feeling 
About the War,” September 24th, 1870; “From Within the 
Prussian Lines near Paris,’ November 13th, 1870; and 
“ Montenegro Revisited,” October 22nd, 1892. He was five 
years my schoolfellow and my lifelong friend. I met him 
first in 1832, at the then “ Collége Bourbon,” now “ Condorcet,” 
a merry black-haired, black-eyed boy (he had Italian blood in 
him through his maternal grandmother), a capital caricaturist, 
idle for all school purposes, but whom I soon discovered to be 
not only a charming companion, but a perfect mine of all 
manner of odds and ends of knowledge. Whilst the class 
was construing Cesar, he had dipped into Apuleius. I 
believe he knew more about Roman domestic life than any of 
the masters. On one occasion—he was about seventeen—he 
was detected reading in class, and received a severe jobation 
from the master, who assumed the book at once to be a novel, 
At the close of the class he showed me the awful volume; it 
was a Basque grammar. When I got to visit him at home, 
the mystery of his varied stock of information was explained. 
He lived with his mother at her father’s rooms in the “ Palais 
de l'Institut,” where the old gentleman held some office 
entitling him to quarters. Old M. Vaudoyer had been an 
architect, and had won in his day the “Prix de Rome” 
for architecture, and his son, Léon Vaudoyer, had 
done the same. Both had necessarily lived in Italy, 
where the grandfather had married, and were full of 
antiquarian lore. The Italian grandmother, an imperious 
old lady, ruled the house, and everybody seemed more 
or less to know Italian. They were on intimate terms with 
the Ingres family, who also had their apartment at the 
Institute. Nicod had the run of his studio, and has several 
times taken me into it,—I have met there both Delaroche 
and Horace Vernet. Ingres was passionately fond of music, 
Beethoven being the god of his musical idolatry, so that 
there was a good deal of music, and good music, played 
in his circle. Finally, Nicod had almost the run of 
the Institute library, the second largest in Paris. In such 
surroundings, Nicod took to art as a duck to water, and I 
fully expected him to grow into a painter. This he was 
determined to be. But strange to say, his family, impressed 
through experience by the uncertainties of an artistic career, 
were dead opposed to his choice. As a compromise, it was 
agreed that he should study law for at least two years, until 
he should have passed a certain examination which entitles a 
student to resume his studies at any time afterwards. He passed 
the examination, and then immediately entered Delaroche’s 
studio, where, amongst others, he made friends with the late 
Mr. Armitage, the R.A. With the best intentions, I believe 
Nicod’s family ruined his career. For, beginning only seriously 
to learn art when his taste was fully formed, he was always 
seeing and striving for the unattainable,—undoing that which 
was relatively good for that higher good which he saw but 
could not reach. He failed to get a “Prix de Rome,” but was 
enabled by his family to spend a year in Italy; exhibited 
three times, I think, at the Louvre; painted two or three 





_ good portraits, had a picture bought by Government for pre 
‘sentation to some provincial musée, and then seeing, as he 


thought, an opening for really good work in glass-painting, 
It was an expensive venture, 
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and a terribly miscalculated one. For the main patronage 
for glass-painting in France lies with the clergy and the 
clericals, and Nicod was a Liberal Roman Catholic. So that 
virtually his only chance of a commission was from the 
Government, and that for secular subjects only. Through 
this means he was able to contribute—within fifty-five days 
after receiving the order—an admirable grisaille having for 
subject the history of French architecture to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878, and another window to the Marseilles 
Hotel de Ville, which I have not seen. Later on he tried, as 
an experiment, painting on lava; and the last time I was in 
Paris I saw in his studio a magnificent head of Christ on this 
almost imperishable material, which is, I believe, now in some 
Rouen church. But an unfortunate investment virtually 
ruined him, and he had to give up his studio and withdraw 
toa small property at Jouy, near Versailles, that had been 
purchased by his mother, where he did good service in the 
Communal Council. He was not a great traveller, but had 
a fancy for out-of-the-way countries and corners. I remember 
once looking with him over an official map of France on a 
very large scale, and his exclaiming: “O! should you not like 
to go there?” pointing out to me some place in the Pyrenees 
where the road stopped. I was matter-of-fact enough to ask 
why I should do so. “Don’t you see,” he replied, “c’est le 
bout du monde,—you don’t know what comes beyond.” In this 
way, in company with an Eskuaro-phil or rather Eskuaro- 
maniac* friend of his, Augustin Chaho, he visited the most 
out-of-the-way corners of Basque Land, where they stumbled 
amongst other things on the following two oddities: (1) a 
euré, passionately fond of music, who had built with his own 
hands for his church an organ with wooden pipes, not being 
able to afford metal ones; (2) an old officer of the first 
Napoleon’s Army, who, for grief at the loss of his wife, lived 
literally the life of a hermit, alone in a mountain cave, fed 
by the peasants, who looked upon him as a saint, though 
virtually he believed in nothing. Another friend of Nicod’s, 
Henri Delarue, in his day a great authority on matters re- 
lating to Eastern Europe, was the cause of his visiting Monte- 
negro, and being placed in charge of the present Prince Nikita, 
whilst he was being educated in Paris. Two well-known African 
travellers, the d’Abbadies, were also friends of his,—Basques 
who went exploring the Dark Continent in search of con- 
geners of the Basque language, which they never found. 
Another friend was a Polish priest, a refugee from Russian 
persecution. Had he chosen it, I believe Nicod would have 
made himself a name in French literature. His style, always 
perfectly easy, is bright and picturesque; the right word 
seems always to come naturally tohim. But beyond a few 
papers in literary or artistic journals, I believe he never con- 
tributed anything to literature. He was, however, at his 
death engaged on a history of Montenegro, of which only a 
few detached chapters and appendices, full of interest in them- 
selves, but without sequency, were completed. In his last 
letter to me of August, 1897, he wrote that his sufferings 
were so great that he could no longer work. He died on 
January 7th of this year, of cancer of the stomach. Nota great 
man, still less a successful one, yet one whose knowledge and 
abilities would have been enough to furnish half a dozen 
successful careers,—an idle boy who went on working till he 
Was near eighty,—an artist without vanity, without envy, 
without jealousy,—a staunch friend, a devoted son. The 
world is the poorer by the loss of such men,—to say nothing 


of those who loved them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. Lupiow. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH AND HIS CLERGY. 


[To tue Epiror or THE “SpectaTor,’’] 
Sir,—With reference to your article on the presentation of a 
memorial to the Bishop of St. Asaph in the Spectator of 
January Sth, may I draw your attention to some points? 
First, you blame the memorialists for making their memorial 
public. The fault is not theirs, but the Bishop’s. They 
drew up the memoria! privately, and sent it privately to the 
Bishop. He returned it without comment, but called a 
meeting at Wrexham and asked to have it presented publicly, 
which the memorialists declined to do. Farther, the Bishop 
publicly dealt with the memorial at the meeting. It was not 





* The Basques call their language ** Eskuara,” 








until the Bishop summoned the meeting and returned the 
memorial that it was published. Then you draw attention to 
the work the Bishop has done for the Church in Wales. I 
venture to say that a majority of the people of Wales will 
declare that the Bishop’s policy bas done the Church in 
Wales more harm than good. His policy is avowedly 
militant. That may look well from an English point of view. 
Bat how many Englishmen know anything about Wales? 
How many know that very many Welshmen do not under- 
stand English? How many know that in numbers the 
Church in Wales is very little more than a sect; that 
one single Nonconformist denomination is as big as the 
Church ; that it is hopelessly outnumbered by the Dissenting 
Churches in Wales? It does not do to treat them as 
though the Church was overwhelmingly strong, relying 
for help on ultra-national sources. The Welsh are very 
patriotic, very national. They keep to their own language 
extremely closely. This makes Wales not, what most people 
think it to be, a part of England, but a nation far more 
distinct from the English than are the Scotch even. At 
present all the national Welsh are Dissenters, or very nearly 
all. The Church is worked as a part of the English Church. 
Unless a policy not hostile and militant, but conciliatory and 
kind, is adopted towards the Dissenters the Church will not 
regain its old position as the largest religious body in Wales. 
Hostility drives them away, and increases their national pride 
and prevents fusion. And unless the Church tries to make 
itself the Church of the Welsh nation, it will never draw back 
the Nonconformists to itself. This is not an attack on the 
Bishop—far be it from me todo that—it is merely a protest 
against the policy, which is not national. Then does the 
Bishop’s treatment of memorial and memorialists seem to you 
to be what one would expect from a Bishop? Is it Christ- 
like? He summons a public meeting, and with some bitter- 
ness, tears, as far as he is able, their case to pieces. He does 
not try to understand their point of view; he does not have a 
conference; he does not treat them like friends, like the 
clergy of his diocese, but more like enemies. Then you seem 
to jump to a rather unwarrantable conclusion in saying that 
the memorialists think they could administer the Bishop’s 
patronage better than he himself. They complain that the 
Bishop’s administration is not Welsh, andso notright. What 
would an English parish say if their parson was Welshand could 
not speak English ? The case would not be mended if there were 
a large number of parishioners who understood Welsh, nor if 
the parson had just learnt enough English to preach. What 
of the case where a parson in Wales, summoned to the bed- 
side of a dying man, could neither speak nor understand his 
language? As long as the majority of the people in the 
parish prefer to speak Welsh, even though they can under- 
stand English, it seems only right to give them clergy who 
can speak Welsh fluently. It is not 2 question of capability 
for administering patronage, but a somewhat elementary one 
as to whether it is right to appoint an Englishman who can- 
not speak Welsh to a parish where there are, it may be, only 
three or four who cannot speak English, but where the 
majority prefer to speak Welsh. It is not the policy of that 
Charch which would be the Church of the nation thus to 
treat the people of the nation. It is somewhat characteristic 
of Englishmen. Compare Cromwell’s proclamation to the 
Irish rebels. They think, ‘Why on earth do these Welsh 
want to make such a bother keeping a separate language, and 
not becoming Englishmen sensibly?’ Remembering the 
24th Article in the Prayer-book, it is hard to see how a person 
who had taken an ordination vow could accept even a benefice 
where there were one or two people whose language he could 
not speak. With regard to promotion, no one objects to young 
and repeated promotions, unless there are really good men 
who are older and who have not been promoted. Also “senior 
and capable men” clearly means men who are capable of 
ministering to a Welsh population, men fitted for a Welsh 
parish, men able to speak Welsh.—Hoping that no one will 
regard anything in this letter as said with any bitter or per- 
sonal meaning, but merely to clear misapprehension away, I 
am, Sir, &c., DE. 'n dS 
[We willingly admit that our correspondent bas exonerated 
the memorialists from the blame of making the memorial 
public. Our objection should rather have been directed 
against the policy of proceeding by a memorial to which 
signatures were solicited instead of by a private representa- 
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tion to the Bishop on the part of some half-dozen leading 
clergy. On the main question, however, we remain of the 
same opinion. We regard the Church in Wales as four 
dioceses of the Church of England; our correspondent re- 
gards it as the Welsh Church. That so long as there is a 
Welsh-speaking population it is of very great importance 
that there should be a Welsh-speaking clergy we are well 
aware, and so, we do not doubt, is the Bishop of St. Asaph. 
But it is more important still to get the best man that can 
be had, and cases will occasionally present themselves when 
the two things are, or at all events seem, incompatible. It is 
certainly repugnant to the 24th Article to have only English 
services in a Welsh-speaking parish. But we do not under- 
stand that tha Bishop’s use of his patronage has anywhere 
had this result.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE NEW YEAR HONOURS. 
[To roe Epviror or THe “SrecraTor.”} 

Sir,—In commenting on the New Year honours in the 
Spectator of January 8tb, you briefly remark of Mr. J. C. 
Holder that you “only know that he lives at Birmingham.” 
Mr. Holder deserves a fuller knowledge of his merits. He 
has been for some years past chairman of the Committee of 
the General Hospital, Birmingham, and in this capacity has 
devoted himself, head and heart and purse, to the service of 
his city. It is mainly throngh his unremitting exertions and 
princely munificence that Birmingham has, in its new General 
Hospital, perhaps the most complete institution of the kind in 
the United King?+m. If pure unselfish beneficence deserves 
State recognition, then Mr. Holder’s claims are exceedingly 
strong. I should add that I have no personal knowledge of 
Mr. Holder.—I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT MILLINGTON. 


School House, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, January 9th. 
’ g 





THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS. 
[To THE Epriror or THE “ SrEcTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—In October, 1894, Mr. Hamerton lunched with my wife 
and mein Paris. I had never seen him before, though he had 
mentioned me in his “French and English,” and though 
several letters had passed between us. When we met, he 
seemed to me less cheerful than I had imagined from his 
books, and more reserved than I had imagined from his 
letters. Jowett once told me with an air of disappointment 
that the Brahminical reformer, Chunder Sen, was indeed 
well versed in European thought, but did not look at all like 
an Apostle. It was with a somewhat similar sense of dis- 
illusion that I was tempted to say of Mr. Hamerton that I 
should have taken him for an honest North Country man, 
but certainly not for an artist. If I failed to do him justice, 
the reason was doubtless his state of health. Indeed, 
some ten days later, my wife took me aback by telling 
me that she did not expect him to live long. She drew 
this inference partly from his look and manner, and 
partly from his telling us that be was writing a book on 
“The Quest of Happiness,” by which self-imposed task he 
appeared to her to be setting his house in order and winding 
up his affairs, and indeed to be asking himself, after the 
manner of Cicero, whether ita vixerit ut non frustra se natum 
esse existimaret. I treated her notion as fanciful, attributing 
it to the accident that we bad lately been reading Edmond 
Scherer’s essay on “ Le Bonheur,’ which was written towards 
the close of its author’s life. But, in fact, her sad augury 
was fulfilled far sooner than she bad expected; for, within a 
day or two, we received from Mr. Hamerton’s family the 
melancholy news of his death. I record this verified fore- 
boding, not so much as a coincidence, but rather as an illus- 
tration of what you say about the possible connection between 
the mournful tone of his posthumous book and the fact that 
it was written ‘“‘ when he was in the grip of a mortal disease, 
and knew that his days were numbered.” I have not yet 
read that book; but I may mention that its author can hardly 
have gone further than Scherer in the direction of referring 
happiness to what Clough would have called a “calm Stoic- 
Epicurean acceptance ” of things as they are. If I remember 
rightly, Scherer, in the essay referred to above, maintains 
that the secret of not falling foul of life (de ne pas se brouiller 
avec la vie) consists in not expecting too much from it; and I 
can recall a passage in an earlier essay in which Horace is 


——aap 


the art of living,—in the art, namely, “de se contenter de 
peu, de regretter sans amertume et de vieillir.”—I am, Sir, &e, 
LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Hétel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz, January 10th. 





SUGAR BOUNTIES. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”} 
S1r,—Will you allow me to reply to your article in the 
Spectator of January Ist in regard to the Egyptian sugar 
factories? You point out that two new factories are now 
nearly ready for work, and you ask—practically—why, if new 
factories be started profitably in Egypt, sugar factories in the 
West Indies should be given up. I think you forget that 
sugar factories about to work in Egypt must have been planned 
and arranged for certainly not less than three years ago, when 
the prices of sugar were on a higher level than they are now. 
It is almost certain that if these factories had been at work 
last year they would have lost money. Mr. Hamilton Lang, 
in his evidence before the West India Royal Commissions, 
explained how the exceptional profit of 1896 arose, and 
estimated the loss on the factories of the Daira Sanieh for 
1897 at £1 per ton on the sugar produced, and I may remind 
you that the Daira Sanieh produces about three-fourths of 
the total sugar produced in Egypt. The evidence before the 
West India Royal Commission, published in the appendix to 
their Report, shows that the cost of production of sugar 
factories in Trinidad and British Guiana is about £1 per ton 
less than that of factories in Egypt.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Billiter Square Buildings, January 12th, N. Luppocg. 








ART. 
—_—>—__ 
THE NEW GALLERY. 


RosseEtTIs, old masters, and English pictures, each occupyirg 
a room, are what the New Gallery has to show this year. 
Each grotp of pictures is a good one; the Rossettis, perhaps, 
are the most representative, and the old masters the least so. 
The reason of the attractiveness of the collection of Rossetti’s 
works is a good deal due to the fact that so many of the 
pictures are early examples and water-colours. In this medium 
the painter was far more at his ease than he was when working 
inoil. Rossetti developed a water-colour technique peculiar to 
himself, which was strong and vigorous, a technique which 
he wielded with power. Never has this medium been made 
to yield more intense or richer colour; and although tke 
iridescent washes which Turner used with such magical 
effect are left on one side, nevertheless the results Rossetti 
wished to attain are reached with complete success. It was 
different when he used oil-colour; the painter and the paint 
appear at variance; the artist seems to be trying to compel his 
colours to work in a way foreign to their nature. Beautiful 
chromatic effects were often arrived at, no doubt, but generally 
in spite of the paint. Compare the paint surface of the 
Lady Lilith (No. 29) with that of the Vision of Fiammetta 
(No. 67), and if the observer has any sympathy with the 
craftsmanship of painting, he cannot fail to see tke 
superiority of the former. Equally marked is the case of the 
draperies. Look at the paint surface of Proserpine’s 
dress (No. 21), and then note the lovely changing colour used 
in that of Lucrezia Borgia (No. 28). When using oil-paint 
Rossetti generally worked on a larger scale than when he was 
using water-colour, and this was unfortunate on account of 
his limited sense of the construction of the humaa frame. 
To see + at he could draw and model parts of the figure 
very finely we have only to look at euch works as the 
early drawing of Gactano Polidori (No. 9), or the many 
beautiful accessories introduced into the pictures. Bat 
it is wiser not to inquire too much into the proportions 
of Fiammetta or the Blessed Damozel (No. 63), and 
Dr. Johnson’s legs remain wholly unexplained. This last 
picture is one of Rossetti’s very rare excursions into real life, 
and the excellence of its humour and characterisation, as well 
as its qualities of colour, make us wish he had a little oftener 
left the world of romance. In Boswell’s book we find the story 
of the two young ladies who came up from Lichfield to 
consult Dr. Johnson about Methodism, and how they dined 
together at the ‘Mitre.’ Boswell was not there, but gathered 
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anintennanaeanant 
made Boswell present sipping something stronger than the 
tea which the sage is drinking. How admirably the painter 
bas characterised the figures! Boswell, with his capacity of 
enjoying greatly both the spiritual and the spirituous elements 
of the situation ; Johnson, with a face at once tenderly benevo- 
Jent and domineering; and the two young ladies, wholly 
nndisconcerted,—neither the one by the fact that she is 
sitting on the Doctor’s knee, nor both for being in a London 
coffee-house while the sun is rising behind the houses on the 
opposite side of the street. 

Any one wishing for a feast of gorgeous colour will certainly 
finditinthisroom. Take the wall facing the dvor and glance 
along the pictures hung on the line. Look especially at the Leah 
and Rachel (No. 50), with its harmony of yellow-green, blue- 
green, and purple; at the knights being fed by the Sancgreal, 
with the fiery reds and white, and at the marriage procession 
(No. 54). The pictures, no doubt, are far removed from natural 
effect, and appeal to the eye in the same way that stained- 
glass windows do, but for sheer beauty of colour they would 
be hard to equal. Rossetti in his later years not only lost the 
power of producing these radiant colour harmonies, but he 
showed increasing mannerism in regard to form. The 
exaggeration of certain features became painfally marked. 
It was not without justice that an irreverent person exclaimed: 
“Take, oh, take those lips away;” and he might have added 
necks and wigs, too. 

In the large room in this gallery will be found a collection 
of Flemish and Italian pictures. The former predominate, 
and among them are some large and very uninteresting official 
pictures by Otto van Veen, in which Kings and Queens of 
Bohemia walk about in colonnaded halls. The largest of these, 
which has about a hundred square feet of canvas, makes us 
realise the extraordinary skill of Paul Veronese in his dealing 
with the same kind of material. Two portraits in this room 
may be compared, for the sake of contrasting the attitude of 
mind of an Italian and a Northern painter towards his sitter. 
Holbein when painting the Portrait of a Young Man (No. 111) 
seems to have criticised and considered every fold and mark- 
ing of the skin and every detail of the costume. Form and 
surface alike claimed his attention in every part. The result 
is a striking one, no doubt, but with all its great qualities we 
feel that we are at the culmination of astyle. What was 
possible beyond such a treatment ? Now look at Beltraffio’s 
Portrait of a Man (No. 135). There is nothing like the same 
realisation of the details; the facts are summarised and con- 
densed. Here is the beginning of a new epoch; a method 
such as this it was possible to enlarge and todevelop. Moroni 
and the great Renaissance portrait painters are possible 
successors to such painting as this, but they never could 
have been evolved from the art of Holbein. 

Among the English pictures now to be seen at the New 

Gallery perhaps few are more interesting than those by 
Mason. This painter is seen to perfection in the lovely little 
picture, The Young Anglers (No. 191). In the Evening Hymn 
(No. 206) the sentiment is forced and the treatment is too 
artificial, There is no false note in the children fishing in 
the stream. They are both perfectly graceful and perfectly 
natura], and it is with the utmost skill that the artist has 
arranged that in the grouping of the figures and the colour 
scheme, with its whites and greens, colour, line, and com- 
position shall be one. Walker is represented by two 
large oil pictures as well as by some water-colours. The 
Plough (No. 162) is one of his finest things, the Wayfarers 
(No. 183) one of his worst. Rhythmic movement in the one 
degenerates into affectation of pose in the other; the solemn 
dignity of the eternal labour of man into washy sentiment. 
Among the older English pictures is a fine head of Lord 
North (No. 180), by Gainsborough. The painting of the head 
18 unusually solid in its modelling for this painter, and 
recalls Sir Joshua both in execution and colour. The wig 
and the coat betray the touch of Gainsborough. Apart from 
these technical peculiarities the portrait is a fine one, and the 
colour of the warm, ruddy flesh and of the blue coat is strong 
and harmonious. 

Those who are interested in the art of Pinwell will 
find here a number of his water-colours and one oil 
picture, The influence of Walker is strong, especially in the 
small water-colours. The oil, Out of Tune (No. 177), is not a 
work of much merit. The man and girl—wandering minstrels 
—who are sitting on the steps of a village cross, fail to arouse 





much interest, and the sentiment is dangerously near to that 
of too many of the pictures which will most likely hang on 
these walls next May. H. 8. 


BOOKS. 


—@——_ 


CARDINAL WISEMAN.* 


Mr. Warp speaks in his preface of “the great interest (to 
him largely unexpected) which he has derived from the study 
both of the Cardinal’s personality and of his career.” The 
words supply a key to one conspicuous feature of the book. 
The reader is tempted, when the two stout volumes first meet 
his eye, to wonder how Mr. Ward could have found such 
ample material for a Life which, interesting as in many waye 
it is, has for its hero a man who was, after all, only of the 
second rank. His first impulse will be to regard it as merely 
another example of the growing tendency to make al! 
biographies too long. But this is not the true explanation. 
Mr. Ward knows his business too well to fall into this error. 
We believe that what really happened was that when Cardina} 
Vaughan asked him to write Cardinal Wiseman’s Life, Mr. 
Ward was disturbed by what he supposed to be the un- 
promising nature of the task, and cast about him for subjects 
which, while more interesting than the Cardinal’s own acts, 
could yet be associated with them. He had no difficulty in 
discovering what he wanted. The two delightful volumes 
which he has devoted to the life of his father covered muck 
of the ground over which the biographer of Cardinal Wiseman 
must necessarily travel. Naturally, therefore, he turned 
back to questions with which he was already familiar, and 
which could easily and naturally be worked into the story he 
had set himself to tell. Afterwards he discovered that his 
hero was a more attractive figure than he had supposed, and 
in this way what had been designed as a substitute for 
personal detail became an adjunct to it. Hence the twelve 
hundred and thirty-five pages of which the volumes are com~ 
posed, and the prominence given to such subjects as “The 
English Papists,” “Tract No. 90,” “Converts and Old 
Catholics,” and “The Exclusive Church and the Zeitgeist.” 
More than half of the first thirty-three years of Cardina) 
Wiseman’s life was spent in the English College at Rome, 
first as student and then as rector. To this long residence at 
the most impressionable age may be attributed the love of 
Rome and of all things Roman which always distinguished 
him. Had the first Archbishop of Westminster received a 
different training it is probable that the revival of the Roman 
Church in England would have been marked by more nationa} 
—or insular, for the two words stand for merely the favour- 
able or unfavourable view of the same set of facts—character- 
istics. Thus the quotations from Wiseman’s Recollections of 
the Last Four Popes which Mr. Ward gives in these chapters 
have more appropriateness than extracts from a man’s books 
ordinarily have in a narrative of his life. The Recollections 
have much of the nature of an autobiography, and, as regards 
Leo XII. in particular, of an autobiography describing a 
youth passed in scenes of a beauty and inspiration which can 
never return. But there was another side to Wiseman’s 
character besides that which found such delight in the 
romantic aspects of Rome, a side which for some years 
deprived him of the faculty of taking any pleasure in that 
which had once so charmed him. ‘“ Many and many hours 
have I passed,” he writes in 1848, “alone, in bitter tears, on 
the loggia of the English College...... fighting with 
subtle thoughts and venomous suggestions of a fiendlike infi- 
delity which I durst not confide to any one, for there was 
no one that could have sympathised with me.” And in 1858 
he speaks of this period—the period immediately preced- 
ing 1829—as “years of solitude, of desolation...... years 
of shattered nerves, dread often of instant insanity, con- 
sumptive weakness, of sleepless nights and weary days, 
and hours of tears which no one witnessed.” This prolonged 
intellectual conflict “so absorbed his energies that his early 
life was passed almost wholly free from the special trials to 
which that period is liable. He speaks of his youth as in that 
respect almost ‘temptationless.’” The use to which Wiseman 
turned this time is notable. He wrote his Hore Syriace 
and collected his notes for the lectures on the ‘ Connection 











* The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman, By Wilfrid Ward, 2 vols. 
London: Longmaus and Co, ([24s.] 
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between Scienc? and Revealed Religion and the Eucharist.” 
This patient and resolute behaviour under the worst of 
mental trials had its reward. His doubts disappeared about 
1829, though for the next five years he describes himself as 
having “lost all relish for the glorious ceremonies of the 
Church,” and retaining only an antiquarian’s interest in “ its 
venerable monuments and sacred records scattered over the 
city.” It is not till 1834 that he can “feel as though the 
freshness of childhood’s thoughts had once more returned to 
me; my heart expands with renewed delight and delicious 
feelings every time I see the holy objects and practices 
around me.” 

When Wiseman finally returned to England in 1840, as 
coadjutor to Bishop Walsh, and President of Oscott, he 
found the English Roman Catholics no longer persecuted. 
But the change was not wholly favourable to their 
position. Their toleration was largely due to “the sense 
of their abject insignificance and impotence,” which fills 
the letters of Peter Plymley. ‘There can be little 
doubt that Sydney Smith’s ridicule of the idea of any 
real danger from Popery helped to gain a hearing for 
his really valuable expositions of Catholic wrongs in past 
history.” He told Englishmen that toleration was safe, and 
they listened to him with a readiness which Burke’s demon- 
stration that it was right had failed to command. When we 
compare 1840 with 1865, when Cardinal Wiseman was carried 
to the grave—“ amid,” to quote the Times, “such circum- 
stances of ritual pomp as since the Reformation at least, 
have never before been seen in thiscountry, and, we may add, 
amid such tokens of public interest and almost of sorrow as 
do not often mark the funerals even of our most illustrious 
dead ”’—the difference is extraordinary. How is the change 
to be accounted for? No doubt Mr. Wardis right in setting 
it down in a large measure to the Oxford Movement. But 
though the Oxford Movement in its earlier phases greatly 
contributed to the new position which the Roman Church 
holds in English society, the action of that Movement in its 
later phases has been of a directly opposite kind. It is at 
least arguable—though here Mr. Ward will probably not 
agree with us—that there would be more Roman Catholics in 
England to-day if Newman and Pusey had lived and died 
old-fashioned Churchmen, without influence and without 
fame. 

Our reasons for saying this are two. The first is to be 
found in the remarkable movement towards Rome which, as 
Mr. Ward tells us, was going on in various parts of Europe 
just about the time of the Oxford Movement or a little 
earlier. In 1824 Bunsen could write: “In Protestant 
Germany no Church exists ...... faith no longer exists in 
collective masses.” Still earlier, A. W. Schlegel, though he 
did not himself become a Catholic, could write: ‘The 
Protestant system does not satisfy me any longer...... I 
am convinced that the time is not far off when all Christians 
will reunite in the old faith.” While in Germany there was 
a distinct movement from the outside in the direction of the 
Roman Church, in France there was a corresponding revival 
inside the Church. That remarkable group of young men 
with which the Récit d’une Seur made us so well acquainted 
were beginning their work. Lacordaire, indeed, when Wiseman 
finally returned to England, “ was nearly at the height of his 
influence.” We see no ground for thinking that, under any 
circumstances, England would in the end have remained out- 
side this wave of thought and feeling. It would have come 
later, no doubt, than on the Continent, but it would 
probably have been all the stronger when it came. Yes, 
Mr. Ward may say, it did come, and its effect is seen 
in the movement which carried Newman and Manning, 
W. G. Ward and James Hope Scott, and so many other 
eminent persons, from the Anglican to the Roman 
Church. That is quite true. Part of the effect is seen in this 
list of secessions. But how much longer mig‘ht not the list 
have been, how many more people of all classes might it not 
in the end have included, if there had been no Tractarian 
Movement? Where would the High Churchmen and the 
Ritualists who have gone on leavening the Church of "ngland 
for the last half-century have been if the Established Church 
had remained what it was in the early “thirties,” “at the 
lowest ebb to which it has ever sunk, ‘folding its arms,’ 
as Mr. Mozley says, ‘to die with what dignity it could’” ? 
The wonderful energy which has characterised the High 
Church revival—quite as much after the loss of Newman, 








and five years later of Manning, as while they were gtij] 
Anglicans—would have found a vent somewhere. If, in 
the face of discouragement, of opposition, of contempt, 
the revival has in many ways transformed the Church 
of England, can we believe that it would have remaineg 
inactive if even a partial transformation of the Church 
of England had proved impossible? Can we imaging 
Pusey, or Church, or Liddon settling down as piong 
Evangelical clergymen, or pluming themselves on having dig. 
covered with how small a fraction of Christian belief a man 
might honestly remain in the Established Church? Andif such 
anend forthemis inconceivable, where, had there been no Oxford 
Movement, could they have ended save in Rome? It is quite 
natural that Mr. Ward should not give much thought to this 
aspect of the High Church Movement, because for him it 
found its rightful and inevitable conclusion in the catastrophe 
of 1845. But in point of fact this crisis, dramatic and startling 
as it was, was not theend. “ All the world knows,” writes Dean 
Church, “ that it was not, in fact, killed or even much arrested 
by the shock of 1845...... It ceased to be strongly and 
prominently academical...... it passed gradually into 
the hands of new leaders more widely acquainted with English 
society. ...... These times are almost more important than 
the history of the Movement, for, besides vindicating it, they 
carried on its work to achievements and successes which, even 
in the most sanguine days of ‘ Tractarianism,’ had not pre- 
sented themselves to men’s minds, much less to their hopes.” 
—The Oxford Movement (pp. 351-52). 


In his most interesting “ Epilogue” Mr. Ward recognises 
this change :— 

“Those who expect to overthrow it [the High Church 

Movement] by logic may gain barren victories; for many 
of its informing spirits act practically on the fundamental 
assumption that no logical theory is satisfactory; that 
logical criteria professing to show that Anglicans are not 
Catholics will not stand the test of history; that as God isa 
hidden God the action and condition of his Church may be at 
times inscrutable ; that the broad claim on their allegiance, that 
they are born English Churchmen, is a strong primi-facie call to 
remain in the Church of English; and that fidelity to the un- 
mistake able Catholic principles of happier and less perplexing days 
has been, and is still, open to an English Churchman. For the 
rest a comprehensiveness which lives and lets live in the Church 
of England is their wisest immediate policy ; and the religious 
life within her pale affords to such a policy the justification of 
results.” 
This is quite true, and admirably put. But if there had been 
no religious life within her pale to which to appeal—and, 
in the sense in which these “informing spirits” understand 
and make the appeal, there would have been none without 
the Tractarian Movement—it is hard to see how they could 
have remained in the Church of England at all. 


This, we say, is our first reason; our second is that the 
converts who accompanied and followed Newman helped 
more than anything else to give the Roman Catholic revival 
in England the Ultramontane character which has, on the 
whole, belonged to it. No part of Mr. Ward’s book is more 
interesting than the chapters which describe, though probably 
only in part, and with much reserve, the conflict between the 
English and the foreign elements which went on in the 
English Roman Catholic body in the years following the 
accession of so many converts. “The Old Catholics had 
imbibed both from English tradition and from Douay a 
temper akin to that of M. Garnier of St. Sulpice, as described 
by Renan,” and some of the more eager converts “quite 
failed to appreciate ...... the deep but reserved and un- 
demonstrative piety to be found among them.” The converts 
thought them “sleepy and uninteresting,” and to feed their 
devotion and arouse their zeal “they propagated and trans- 
lated prayers and spiritual books in the modern Italian style. 
..... The special form of Ultramontanism which Milner 
had done so much to unite with the Old English Catholic 
habits of piety appeared sometimes to be outside the calcula- 
tion of the Oxford converts.” Yet it was a spirit, “splendid 
in its thoroughness, its unpretentiousness, its devotion to duty, 
and its union of sobriety with genuine piety,” which “ repre- 
sented a revival of English piety on the lines not of the 
glories of Mary or what Faber called ‘hot prayers,’ but 
of Challoner’s meditations.” Our own conviction, founded 
in part on some acquaintance with Bishop Challoner’s 
writings, is that a revival animated by this spirit, such a8 
would in all probability have taken place among the English 
Roman Catholics had there been no sudden rush of eminent 
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a ae 
converts, would in the long run have been far more attractive 


to Englishmen, and made far more way among them, than the 
5 . 
exotic form which the actual revival assumed. 


We have exhausted our space, and yet have hardly touched 
upon either Cardinal Wiseman or his life. We have said 
nothing about the “ Papal aggression” or the way in which 
all recollection of the extraordinary faults of tact and 
judgment which marked the Cardinal’s assumption of his 
new dignity was effaced by the shame which overtook the 
English people when they recovered from the orgie of 
plundering indignation into which they had been betrayed; 
nothing of the curious Errington Controversy, with the justi- 
fication of Manning’s share in it which Mr. Ward supplies; 
nothing of the many attractive personal traits which are 
scattered up and down the book. These the reader must 
find out for himself, and we can ageure him that he will not 
regret the time spent in the search. There is enough in these 
yolumes to charm him who begins at the first page and goes 
on to the last, or him who prefers to follow out the particular 
aspects of the life which have for him most interest. Both 
classes alike have reason to thank Mr. Ward for a very 
remarkable book. 





A NEW STUDY OF KEATS.* 


TyouaH nothing can really justify either the “few words” 
with which modern fashion thinks it decorous to introduce all 
classical writers, or the illustrations with which it encumbers 
especially the poets, the latter are most tolerable when, as in 
the volume before us, they decorate a page here and there 
without paying much heed to the text, like book-plates that 
have broken loose from the cover and strayed into the book, 
and we are ready to palliate an introduction if it set us once 
more turning to the poems themselves. Mr. Walter Raleigh 
has already achieved a reputation for critical acumen, and 
much that he says here about Keats we should heartily 
endorse; moreover, he says what he has to say brightly 
and with humour. But we have one thing against him,—-that 
he has not been nearly guarded enough in his insistence upon 
Keats’s “sense of the luxurious.” In the introduction to 
what is meant to be, and probably will be, a popular edition 
of the poems, there was an excellent opportunity to do for the 
general public what Mr. Colvin and others have done for a 
more literary class, and call attention to the virile strain that 
runs through the poet’s work as through his life. For 
undoubtedly the general idea of Keats is still that he was a 
somewhat sensuous weakling, a pet of literary circles at 
Hampstead, the archetype and progenitor of a long line of 
Maudles and Postlethwaites, whose self-consciousness and 
arrogance all sensible and well-bred people are glad to see 
held up to ridicule in their comic paper. A sensible father of 
a family, who goes to his bookseller’s in search of a present for 
his poetical daughter, and takes up Keats—if he begins reading, 
as a sensible person should, at the beginning of the book— 
soon finds himself satiated by the cloying sweetness of 
“Endymion,” with which nearly all editions piously open, 
just as editions of Shelley open with “Queen Mab.” More- 
over, the one story that everybody knows about Keats, in 
addition to the legend of his being killed by the Quarterly, is 
Haydon’s story of his covering his tongue and throat with 
cayenne pepper in order to enjoy the cool flow of claret. So 
that both by tradition and by experiment Keats is apt to be 
set down asasensualist. And yet those who have read Mr. 
Colvin's delightful volume of Keats’s letters know that the 
fact was far otherwise. They will recollect, perhaps, a 
humorous avowal that he was fond of claret, but they will not 
forget that he added, “ This is the only palate-pleasure I care 
for.” Without going into this question of personal character, 
it will be enough to remind ourselves that if Keats had been, 
either in his life or in his poetry, a sensualist, nothing would 
be so remarkable as the quarter from which, in these last days, 
his chief praises have sounded. The well-known poem com- 
paring him to the diver for the Tyrian murex, the shell-fish 
wine gave the world-famed purple dye, was written by 
2rowning, a poet rather of abstract ideas than anything 
sensual; the solemn jadgment, “He is with Shakespeare,” 
Was pronounced by the calm and magisterial voice of Matthew 
Arnold; and the most painstaking of commentaries has come 
from the austere pen of Mr. Robert Bridges. 


* Poems by John Riaie ‘Sadietion b i i 
hn 8. stre s by Robert Anning Bell, and Introduction 
by Walter Raleigh, London: G, Bell and Sons. [7s. 6d. ] 








We wish, therefore, that Mr. Raleigh had not given the 
weight of his professorial authority to bolster up a little 
longer the popular prejudice, for his theory that Keats's 
poetical achievement was due to preternaturally acute senses 
and abnormally intense susceptibility, is nothing but a 
refinement upon that prejudice. A poet without fine senses 
and without emotional susceptibility would be a poet manqué, 
if he could bea poet at all; but many people have acute senses 
and poignant sensibilities without being poets. Mr. Raleigh 
will need no reminding that the root of the matter does not 
lie here. It lies rather in the faculty of expressing what has 
been felt or perceived, so that the impression on the poet’s 
mind may be conveyed to others. The poet’s “divine faculty” 
is, as the name denotes, a “shaping spirit,” and no one is a 
poet, however luxuriously emotional be his temperament, 
who cannot build verses that shall hand on his emotion to 
others. There is no doubt that “ Endymion ” asa whole is un- 
readable; the reader is wearied by the luxuriance of page after 
page; it is, as Leigh Hunt called it, “a wilderness of sweets.” 
Bat this over-luxuriant result springs, not from any sensualism 
in the poet—indeed, we know that “ Endymion ” was written 
not only with serious pains, but with a serious purpose—but 
partly from defects of style, such as a habit of over-emphatic 
rhyming, and chiefly from too great abundance of beauties, 
each in itself justifiable. The poet’s imagination is so fertile 
that the images throng and crowd into a jungle, and he has 
not yet learned to prune and select. Mr. Raleigh, however, 
will have it that Keats was a “lotus-eater,” an idle dreamer, 
sitting at the receipt of sensations. In support of his position 
he quotes several passages from the letters, and it must be 
allowed that an occasional passage lends some colour to his 
theory, for example the exclamation, “O for a life of sensa- 
tions rather than thoughts; ” but we may remember that it is 
natural for a poet himself to emphasise what is given him, 
the inspiration beyond the will, rather than his own conscious 
workmanship, and we must not forget that “sensations’ 
when contrasted with “thoughts ” do not exclude intellectual 
appreciation of the objects presented to sense. Indeed, one 
of the passages which Mr. Raleigh quotes seems to us decisive 
against his theory of the merely luxurious dreamer. “A 
poet,” writes Keats, “is the most unpoetical of anything in 
existence because he has no identity; he is continually in 
and filling some other body.” On this Mr. Raleigh com- 
ments: “His remarks on the nature of poetic genius show 
the same stress laid on the receptive power.” But as the 
context shows, the contrast Keats is making is between 
poetry like Wordsworth’s—the poetry of thoughts—which 
sets forth a body of prophetical ideas ; and poetry as he himself 
understood it—the poetry of sensations—poetry which “ lives 
in gusto,’ that is to say, appreciates and interprets the 
universe that lies before the senses, and, as he goes on, “ has 
as much delight in conceiving an Iago as an Imogen.” Now 
to the conception of an Iago there goes more than “ receptive 
power,” more than “lotus-eating,” or luxuriousness of 
sensibility. Mr. Raleigh clinches his view by the statement 
that Keats was indebted to sleep for his trains of images. 
But surely it is your old men who dream dreams, and your 
young men who see visions. At any rate, Keats had no need 
to fall back on the suggestions of sleep. It may be well to 
give an extract from a letter written by Keats on his twenty- 
third birthday to his brother George, because it supplies the 
utmost justification for Professor Raleigh’s theory, and at 
the same time, as it seems to us, its sufficient refutation. It 
is on matrimony from the point of view of a poet jast turned 
twenty-three :— 


“ Notwithstanding your Happiness and your recommendation, I 
hope I shall never marry. Though the most beautiful Creature 
were waiting for me at the end of a Journey or a Walk, though 
the Carpet were of Silk, the Curtains of the morning clouds, the 
chairs and sofa stuffed with Cygnets’ down, the food Manna, the 
Wine beyond Claret, the Window opening on Winander mere, 
I should not feel—or rather my Happiness would not be so fine, 
as my Solitude is sublime. Then instead of what I have described, 
there is a sublimity to welcome me home. The roaring of the 
wind is my wife and the Stars through the window-pane are my 
Children. The mighty abstract Idea I have of Beauty in all 
things stifles the more divided and minute domestic happiness— 
an amiable wife and sweet Children I contemplate as a part of 
that Beauty, but I must have a thousand of those beautiful 
particles to fill up my heart. I feel more and more every day, as 
my imagination strengthens, that I do not live in this world 
alone, but in a thousand worlds. No sooner am I alone than 
shapes of epic greatness are stationed around me, and serve my 
Spirit the office which is equivalent to a King’s body-guard—then 
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“Tragedy with sceptred pall comes sweeping by.’ According to 
my state of mind Iam with Achilles shouting in the Trenches, 
or with Theocritus in the Vales of Sicily. Or I throw my whole 
being into Troilus, and repeating those lines, ‘I wander like a 
lost Soul upon the Stygian Banks staying for waftage,’ I melt 
into the air with a voluptuousness so delicate that Iam content 
to be alone. These things, combined with the opinion I have of 
the generality of women—who appear to me as children to whom 
I would rather give a sugar Plum than my time, form a barrier 
against Matrimony which I rejoice in.” 
When we ask ourselves what it is that we value most in the 
poetry of Keats, we discover that it is the power he has of 
conjuring up before us, sometimes by no more than a single 
epithet, beautiful and lifelike pictures of the world we live 
in, or that still more beautiful world of his own imagination. 
Even in the first poem of his first volume we find traces of 
this “natural magic” as in the description of— 
«The moon lifting her silver rim 
Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim 
Coming into the blue with all her light.” 
We have all seen the sight many times with more or less 
sensibility, but will passive sensibility paint a picture which, 
like this, shall have life and motion? The critic knows that 
there is more init. In this case he notices how skilfully the 
word “coming” gives the final suddenness of the moon’s 
appearance,—an appearance which is always sudden, however 
gradual has been the approach; and he will point out that 
Keats uses the same combination of words in a more famous 
passage, with almost equal success, speaking of the summer 
woods, which— 
“ Dream all night without a stir 
Save for one gradual solitary gust 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies off 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave.” 
As examples of the potency of Keats’s single epithets it will 
be enough to remember his “daisies on the aguish hills,” 
which gives the very shiver of a chilly evening in April, or 
the phrase, “to let fair things pass by unheeded as a threshold 
brook,” which summons up a complete picture. The early 
poem already quoted from will further supply instances of 
the metaphorical use of Nature, such as the comparison of 
haman life to— 
“A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 
A laughing school-boy, without grief or cure 
Riding the springy branches of an elm,” 
and so introduce the other side of the poet’s faculty, the power 
of painting, not what he sees or has seen, but what he 
imagines. These imaginative pictures are as vivid as the 
others, and Keats seems to have regarded the power of paint- 
iug them as his distinguishing mark as a poet. There will 
occur to every one the splendid instance in the “Ode to a 
Nightingale,” where the picture of Ruth “in tears amid the 
alien corn” is succeeded by that of— 
“Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.” 





THE BOOK OF THE DEAD.* 

TuHE English student of comparative religion may now obtain, 
through the medium of Dr. Budge’s learned work, a fairly 
complete knowledge of the central ideas of the religion of 
ancient Egypt. We cannot say a complete knowledge, for 
the most learned Egyptologist living does not possess that. 
The storehouse of Egyptian antiquities is every year yielding 
new material to the great scholars, mainly French and 
English, who are engaged in laying bare for us the treasures 
cf Egyptian civilisation; but there is much yet to be dis- 
covered with respect to origins. So far, however, as positive 
knowledge extends, these volumes provide us with material 
sufficient to determine generally what were ancient Egypt’s 
fundamental religious beliefs. The present work is divided 
iato three parts. One gives us the actual text of The Book 
of the Dead in its original hieroglyphics, a second provides 
an introduction, notes, and translation, while a third supplies 
a vocabulary by which the non-learned reader can himself 
secure a key to the sacred mysteries. The translation is as 
literal as it may well be, and the introduction is a very great 
aid to what would otherwise be immense difficulties in the 
text. Coloured reproductions from the Papyrus of Ani add 
to the interest of the work, and help us to understand better 
many of the allusions in the ancient text. 





* The Book of the Dead: the Chapters of Coming Forth by Day. An English 
Translation, with Introduction, Note:, 
D.Lit. 3 vols. 


&:., by E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D., 
London: Kegan Pau’, Trench, and Co. [5)s.] 











Egyptian civilisation seems to have been essentially a great, 
complex, hierarchical structure, organised by the priesthood, 
and based on religion. To some degree this may be said of 
other forms of ancient civilisation; but the unique features 
of the wonderful and powerful life of ancient Egypt are itg 
endurance for thousands of years with no really fundamental] 
change, and its vivid conception of life beyond the grave, 
which almost made of life here a preparation for that which 
is to come. The priesthood of Egypt was the most learned 
and powerful in the ancient world; and doubtless, by its 
cultivation of the common belief of the people in the regur. 


rection and future life, it secured its hold over them and per- . 


petuated its authority. But the belief itself does not seem to 
have been merely contrived for that purpose, though, probably, 
it was so utilised. It was a belief coeval with Egyptian 
history so far as we know, and it remained unchanged 
through thousands of years. The Book of the Dead may 
be said, roughly, to cover some four thousand years of 
history, and during all this time the essential beliefs were 
the same. There is nothing, so far as we know, comparable 
with this solidity of social and religious structure in the 
annals of mankind, and therefore Egyptian religion has a 
somewhat deeper significance for us than that of a merely 
antiquarian character. Environed as we are by the absorb. 
ing secularism of modern life, existing as we do in mush. 
room cities, and living in and for the present, no kind of 
culture is more valuable than that which exhibits to usa 
nation calmly perpetuating its being for thousands of years, 
its mind bent on the unseen world, its thoughts directed to 
conduct, to the judgment of the soul, to the rising of the 
dead. The cold hand of this immense antiquity is laid on 
the fevered pulse of our too shallow life; and, if only fora 
brief hour, we are calmed and hushed and carried out of our 
noisy years into the “ being of the eternal silence.” This, we 
think, is what the study of Egyptian religion may do for the 
modern man. 


The hymns and religious texts which comprise The Book 
of the Dead form a collection of compositions inscribed by 
the Egyptians on the walls of tombs and sarcophagi to 
ensure the happiness of the dead in the under-world, where 
all souls were brought before the judge Osiris, to be dealt 
with according to their deeds done in the body. These 
hymns and texts are known as the Theban Recension of The 
Book of the Dead, copied by the scribes for themselves and 
for the people of rank from about 1600 to 900 B.C. The 
greater part of the texts belong to the group called by the 
Egyptians “Chapters of Coming Forth by Day,” and the 
remainder are hymns, rubrics, &., “which were,” as Dr. 
Budge says, “believed to increase the wellbeing and 
happiness of the dead, and to give them greater strength 
to resist the attacks of foes, and to withstand the powers 
of darkness and of the grave.” Without burdening onr- 
selves with the many questions of scholarship which are 
suggested here, and with some obscure problems and 
apparent contradictions raised, which are, however, of 
secondary importance, what, in the main, are the religious 
beliefs held by Egypt during a period of probably five 
thousand years? 


The life of ancient Egypt, we have said, was dominated by 
the thought of death and the life beyond, and Egyptian 
eschatology was, from one point of view, not dissimilar from 
that of St. Paul. Thou sowest bare grain, says the Apostle, 
and God giveth it a body, and so is it with the resurrection of 
the dead; and then we have the familiar differentiation of the 
naturaland the spiritual body. This belief was held in Egypt. 
The preservation of the body was held necessary to the 
functions of the future life, and so embalmment was a 
religious duty. But the Egyptian no more held than did St. 
Paul that this natural body would be resuscitated, but rather 
that it contained the germ of the spiritual body or sahu, which 
was able to ascend to heaven, and dwell there with the gods. 
To enable this body to rise, however, the material body con- 
taining its germ must be preserved, and to this end the 
custom of embalming tended. The tomb was held to be 
tenanted not merely by the natural body, but also by the ka, 
which was a kind of abstraction of the attributes of a man, and 
which, Dr. Budge says, is equivalent to the Greek <idwaov,.— 
i.e. shape, phantom. Offerings were placed for the ka in the 
tomb. The Egyptian analysis of man was complex; for, in 
addition to the khat or natural body, the sahw or spiritual 
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body, and the ka or phantom, there was the ba or soul, the 
heart or ab, which was believed to be the source of good and 
evil in man, the khaibit or shadow, the khu or translucent 
envelope of the spiritual body, which ascended into heaven, 
the sekhem, which is apparently sometimes “form” and some- 
times power,” and the ren or name. This latter was con- 
ceived as of vital importance, for if a man’s name was in 
any way blotted out, it was believed that he ceased to exist. 
This analysis of the human constitution seems to present some 
aspects akin to that of theosophy. But did these various 
parts of the total personality always exist, or did some of 
them only come into existence after deathP This is an 
obscure problem; and it is probable that, although Egyptian 
belief was always fundamentally the same, there were stages 
of religious consciousness, and that, as analysis became more 
complex, more members of the spiritual body were enumerated, 
and more sprung into being after death. 


The story of Osiris is wrapped in mystery; but we know 
that, after his suffering and death, he became in the Egyptian 
mind the judge of the dead before whom the soul came in the 
ander-world. It would seem at times as though the evil soul 
never came to any resurrection at all, but was annihilated. 
The soul is judged according to the deeds done in the body, 
the justification being that no command of the gods, as inter- 
preted by the priests, has been disobeyed. The qualification 
is ethical and ceremonial. Dr. Budge says that the idea of 
repentance and consequent purification seems not to have 
been an element in the religion of Egypt; but there is a 
passage in chapter clxxxix. which admits of the idea: 
“Hail, ye who turn back the blossoms upon yourselves, 
ye whose transgressions are done away with, whose faces 
ave holy.” In the main, however, the inwardness both 
of Christianity and Buddhism are absent here; the deed, 
not the thought, is the main fact in judgment: it is more 
like a human tribunal where inward intention can never be 
fully probed. Osiris is eternal, the son of the earth-god and 
the sky-goddess, but he is not self-begotten and self-born, 
like Ra, the god of the sun, and he has an offspring, Horus. 
The judgment of the soul before Osiris consists in the 
weighing of ab, the heart, the source of good and evil, in a 
balance with the form of a feather, symbolising right and 
truth. Ifthe balance is exactly even, the justitied soul is led 
to the presence of Osiris, seated on a judgment seat with Isis 
and Nephthys standing behind him, and the children of 
Horus standing in front on a lotus. A very excellent repro- 
duction of the Papyrus of Ani illustrates the whole scene of 
the hull of judgment. If the heart does not weigh true, the 
“devourer of the unjustified” consumes the sinner. When 
does this judgment take place? The Egyptians did not 
believe in a general Judgment Day; all the evidence goes to 
show that the judgment by Osiris takes place after the death 
of each individual. Apparently the efficacy of prayer for the 
deceased was believed in, and such prayers were recited by the 
priests at the tomb during the period of embalming, which 
occupied from seventy to a hundred days. 


The conception of heaven was material, we may say grossly 
80,—‘‘the delights and pleasures of this world were believed 
to be forthcoming in the next, and a life there in a state of 
kappiness which depended absolutely upon material things 
was contemplated.” Thus in one prayer for life in heaven 
we read: “ Let me live upon bread made of white barley, and 
let my ale be made from red grain, and may the persons of 
my father and my mother be given unto me as guardians of 
my door and for the ordering of my territory.” The latter 
portion of this passage and other passages show that future 
recognition of friends was contemplated. The heaven of 
ancient Egypt was an actual counterpart of Egypt itself, a 
fiat, fertile land intersected by canals and streams of running 
water; and a late belief placed the abodes of the jast in a 
land to the west or north-west of Egypt. But material 
happiness and earthly good apart, the central idea of heaven 
is undoubtedly that of purity. Take this hymn to the spirit 
of Pepi :—“ Hail, Pepi, arise, stand up! Thon art pure, thy 
ka 18 pure, thy soul is pure, thy sekhem is pure! Thy mother 
cometh to thee, thy mother Nut, the mighty creatress, 
cometh to thee, and she maketh thee pure, O Pepi!” 
The entrance to heaven was apparently aided by magic 
4s well as by prayer, the Egyptians believing that the utter- 
tng of every word is followed by some effect, good or bad. 
A prayer uttered by a man pure and good is answered 





favourably ; a curse pronounced on a man or beast in the 
name of a hostile supernatural being works harm. The 
singular mediwval custom, which forms the motif of Rossetti’s 
poem, “Sister Helen,” by which the burning of a wax model 
was supposed to injure the living type, had its counterpart in 
old Egypt, for the Egyptians held that the ka of a living 
person could be transferred to a wax image by the repetition of 
formule. The magic must have given great influence to the 
priesthood, who were, indeed, more firmly entrenched than 
any other priestly class known to history. But perhaps that 
power was in the main wisely used. Atany rate, by its means 
a wonderful and elaborate civilisation was built up and sus- 
tained for many thousands of years; that civilisation being 
all based on the preparation of the soul, by just deeds and 
ceremonies, for a blessed future, as blessedness was then and 
there conceived. The priestly power and the ethical test of 
life (conceived, however, as merely static, not as dynamic) 
appear to us to have been the basis of Egyptian life. 





SOUTH SEA STORIES.* 

Or that wonder-world which lies in scattered fragments of 
beauty all about the vast South Pacific much, very much, still 
remains to be written. For although it is, in truth, a hot-bed 
of Nature’s marvels, of which humanity is by no means the 
least, until a short {time ago its romance, as far as the Old 
World was concerned, lay fallow; except where the solitary 
genius of Herman Melville had touched it and thrilled his 
readers with delighted surprise. This much may surely be 
said without thought of disparagement of such earnest and 
devoted workers in the literature of those wondrous isles ag 
Cook, Ellis, Gill, Angas, Turner, Pritchard, and others. Their 
work, solid and abiding, was rather for the student than the 
general reader, and as such has weighty claims to our 
gratitude. But to the mighty circle of general readers these 
enchanted spots were a terra incognita indeed, except in so far 
as Cook had dealt with them in his splendid voyages. 


So that when Mr. Louis Becke announced his advent with 
his first book, By Reef and Palm, about three years ago his 
reception was warm as author’s heart could wish, yet not 
more hearty than his contribution to that particular brauch 
of literature deserved. Since then his many admirers have 
had no reason to complain of his output, either in quantity or 
quality. The present volume is his fifth, a collection of re- 
printed articles and stories which have appeared in various 
periodicals, like its predecessors. It may perhaps be termed 
a trifle exiguous in places, a tendency towards spinning out 
being sometimes distinctly apparent. And in one instance, 
the article on the Areoi, some complaint may reasonably be 
made at the wholesale substitution of Ellis for Becke. For 
this there is the less excuse as it is evident that Mr. Becke 
has a wonderful fund of personal reminiscences at his 
command, in the recital of which he is at his best, and that 
best is very good indeed. 

One decided advantage this volume has over its predecessors 
in our eyes is that there is a gratifying absence of tales 
dwelling with ruthless realism upon the brutal, debased, and 
filthy aspect of South Sea life, the reading of which leads so 
many people to conceive quite erroneous ideas, such as Mr. 
Becke himself deprecates forcibly in the article on the “ Old 
and New Style of South Sea Trader.” The unnameable atroci- 
ties of savage life and warfare formerly rendering those island 
paradises hells of terror have, happily, almost entirely disap- 
peared before that Christianity of which Mr. Becke does not 
think too highly. Still, the deeds perpetrated upon brown 
men and women by white savages blister the memory. Their 
record haunts us as if we were particeps criminis. One of Mr. 
Becke’s previous stories in particular—where a native girl is 
flogged to death with the tail of a sting-ray by a white man 
—we would give much to forget. Again and again in the 
volume before us Mr. Becke gives well-merited words of 
praise to the missionaries for their labours, which we are 
glad to note, for, if we remember rightly, such commendation 
was not to be easily found in his former work. He is justly 
severe upon the wrong-headed insistence by the missionaries 
on the natives adopting European clothing, the wearing of 
which is always attended by such cruel consequences to these 
children of Nature. But he by no means goes as far as we 
should be inclined to do in condemnation of the absurd and 
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vexatious restrictions placed upon the most innocent and 
healthful amusements of the natives by the missionaries, 
which only tend to the manufacture of smug hypocrites. 

Onur author points with pardonable pride to the fact of the 
affection manifested by Kanakas generally for “ papalaji 
Belitani” (Britons), which is so valuable to us politically, and 
with which our competitors must reckon seriously. He 
reminds us strongly of the strange sight we have often 
seen of French colonists in New Caledonia compelled to 
learn a little dubious English in order to communicate with 
their native servants, who absolutely refuse to learn the 
speech of the “Oui Oui” or the “Tashman” (German). 
Let the traveller roam where he will in the wide Pacific, he 
shall find that if the native understands any language but 
his own it will be English. True, this English is a curious 
patois, inwrought with mellifiuous labials and superabundant 
vowels, but, nevertheless, it is easily understood by the densest 
sailor-man afloat. <A terrible story is told by Mr. Becke in 
“Green Dots of the Empire” of the depopulating to the 
extent of half the inhabitants of Nukulaelae in 1866 :— 

“Then one day there came along two strange vessels, 1 barque 
and a brig, and hove-to close to the reef, and in a few hours 
nearly two hundred of the unfortunate, unsuspecting, and 
amiable natives were seized and taken on board by the Peruvian 
cut-throats and kidnappers that had swept down upon them, and, 
with other companions in misery, torn from their island homes, 
taken away to slavery in the guano pits of the Chincha Islands. 
Of the Nukulaelae people none but two ever returned.” 

These same enemies of the human race a few months after- 
ward raided Rapanui, or Easter Island, and carried off three 
hundred and ten victims. To our sorrow be it said that, 
although never perhaps on so great a scale at a time, men 
of our own race have ravaged these isles on the same 





damnable errand for years. No wonder that the outraged 
natives, unable, or not caring greatly, to discriminate between 
white and white, should have made fearful reprisals, often 
upon peaceful traders unfortunate enough to come that way | 
while savage hearts were all aglow for revenge. 


The vivid, blood-kindling descriptions of fishing excursions 
given in this volume, in which Mr. Becke is delightful, may | 
not appeal to the sporting purist in such matters to whose | 
enjoyment it is essential that his equipment be orthodox and | 
expensive, and whose aim is not so much to catch fish as to ! 
catch it according to the anglers’ canon. Mr. Becke’s friends | 
go out to fish for food; their gear is of the clumsiest, their | 
canoes of the frailest. Their prey is oftentimes as dangerous | 
as the tiger, and the conditions of the chase less favourable ; 
tothe man. Yet in these fishing forays they find all the fierce | 
delight of life lived to the brim, and those who are aweary of 
the conventional and circumscribed methods of civilisation, | 
in sport as in most things, will find their pulses quicken 
and their breath come short as they read of the wild joy of 
chasing the pala, the takuo, and the shark, in those frail out- 
riggers. Again, in “A Noble Sea Game,” Mr. Becke gives a 
new and personal attraction to the recital of the ways of that 
wonderful sea sport of surf-bathing, winding up his narration 
by a pathetic vignette of the aged and blind Pakia, whose 
brave old heart had been fired at the sound of his favourite 
fahaheke. Guided out to the reef by two laughing maidens, 
who place him upon his board at the incoming rush of the 
mighty billow, he comes flying shoreward like some old and 
blind Triton attended by dusky Nereids, “crowing feebly a 
quivering, shaking note of triumph as he shoots up to the very 
margin of the beach.” All those who have “ been there ” will 
owe Mr. Becke a debt of gratitude for his brilliant recalling 
to them of scenes that make their easy chairs veritable stools 
of repentance. 


An unfamiliar title for an old friend strikes us in the 
word “trevally,” which we take to be the “cavallé,” one of 
the handsomest and gamest members of the Scombridae, 
whose chief is the gigantic albacore, own brother to the 
takuo before-mentioned. The picturesque account of the 
Ellice Islanders catching flying-fish—“ Deep Sea Fishing in 
Polynesia ”—strikes us strangely when compared with that 
practised so extensively by the Barbadian fishermen. The 
latter have the advantage of larger boats, but in other 
respects they are fairly equal. Yet where the Kanaka gets 
one Exocetus, according to Mr. Becke, we would warrant the 
*Badian to get a hundred. It is no uncommon sight to see 
the fleet return to the “canash,” after four or five hours’ 
fishing with an average of five or six thousand fish per boat. 





The article entitled “Leviathan” gives an additional] 
weight of impartial evidence to the truth of what hag 
of late years been asserted in several places elsewhere 


| we. the abundance of valuable cetacea in the Southern 


Hemisphere. With Mr. Becke we find it hard to understang 
why the South Sea whale fishery has “gone under” to the 
extent it has. For even in its first home, the New England 
States, the number of vessels engaged in that great trade has 
sadly dwindled, and the decay goes steadily on. Yet the price 
of sperm-oil in England is exceedingly high. In fact, the 
unadulterated article is hard to obtain, what is known to the 
trade as “sperm-oil” bearing but the faintest resemblance to 
that invaluable lubricant provided by the wily and ferocious 
cachalot of temperate seas. But with the exception of the 
evidence above-quoted the article is somewhat disappointing, 
especially when compared with the splendid sketch with 
which the volume opens, “ Orca Gladiator,” a fascinating 
account of a Titanic battle between a bull hump. 
back (imcgaptera) and a triumvirate of two killers and a 
thrasher viewed from a headland near Port Macquarie. The 
whaling reminiscences given, brilliant as they are, have been 
so often told before as to become almost hackneyed. Even 
in London, where the South Sea whale fishery is now an 
almost unheard-of industry, 2 comparatively recent corre. 
spondence in the Standard elicited the stories of the “ Pasie 
Hall,” the “ Essex,’ and others, from various sources, while 
they were all told at considerable length in “ Leaves froma 
Whaler’s Log,” which appeared in the Century a couple of 
yearsago. And yet the South Sea whale fishery is an almost 
inexhaustible mine of incident and adventure which has hardly 
been opened yet. Those wandering whalemen, scouring every 
sea in pursuit of their gigantic quarry, have had such oppor- 
tunities as fall to the lot of few for diving deep into Nature’s 
secrets, yet they have all hitherto been inarticulate, with the 
most trifling exceptions. Indeed, to describe the ways of their 
wanderings will be difficnlt to any man who does not know 
the inner life of the fishery as well as Mr. Becke knows Poly- 
nesia,—a knowledge begotten of long personal acquaintance 


| and coupled with the ability to write good nervous English, 


In eonclasion, we must heartily recommend this fascinating 
sheaf of stories and articles, the more readily because we have 
not hesitated to find a few faults therewith, faults, none the 
less, which in no wise refiect upon Mr. Becke as a keen and 
most competent observer as well as a raconteur of the first 
excellence. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE CHILD-PAUPER.* 
Tus treatment of the infant-pauper is obviously the most 
important question with which those who are responsible for 
the administration of the Poor-law have to deal. He comes 
on the parish by no fault of his own, and it is a matter of 
first-class national importance that he should be brought up 
in such a manner as never to repeat the mistake after he has 
arrived at years of discretion. Mr. Chance’s work is devoted to 


| showing us the methods by which this object has been striven 


for in the past, and to discussing the merits of the system 
or systems now in vogue. It is not a book that we should 
recommend to any one who wished to while away a leaden 
hour or two, for it is a very serious piece of work carried out 
in a strictly businesslike manner, but any one who takes 
a genuine interest in the questions with which it deals will 
find it crammed with information suggestively presented, and 
no one who has not read it has any right to express an 
opinion on the subject of the education of pauper children. 
There is a great deal of irresponsible chatter just at present 
on the “boarding-out” question, and much of it might be 
effectively silenced by this simple test. 


Adopting the historical method, Mr. Chance gives a sketch 
of the progress of pauper education through workhouse 
schools and district or barrack schools down to the modifica- 
tions caused by the introduction of the free elementary 
education in the public schools, of which advantage has 
naturally been taken by Poor-law Guardians. The oldsystems 
had many drawbacks, and were continually criticised and 
abused; nevertheless their results were in many case& 
astonishingly good. In fact the whole history of this subject 
brings out once more the great truth which is at the bottom 





* Children under the Poor Law: their Education, Training, and After-Care. 
Together with a Criticism of the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Metropolitan Poor Law Schools. By W. Chance, M.A., Trin, Coll., Cambridge, 
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of the apparent anomalies in the British Constitution and the 


eminent success which has attended their practical working. 
The important thing is not the system, but the manner in 
which it is worked. Continental reformers and many of the 
up-to-date Progressive party in England seem to consider 
that you have only to devise a system that shall be impeccable 
on paper, and all will be well; whereas any one with 
practical experience will assert readily that with good men to 
work it almost any system will produce excellent results. 
This fact is strikingly exemplified all through the history of 
our present subject. “ The success or failure,” says Mr. 
Chance on his very first page, “of any system which may be 
adopted must depend almost entirely upon administration. 

_,.. Although reform has followed upon reform—and at 
the present time no one defends the education of children in 
a workhouse—it is doubtful whether any existing system can 
show better results than did the Atcham Workhouse school 
more than forty years ago. There we see an inferior system 
succeeding simply by reason of good administration. On the 
other hand, bad administration will ruin the very best system 
that it is possible to devise.” From the very beginning of 
things it would appear that the best thing that could happen 
to a child, from the point of view of its ultimate advancement 
in life, was to be brought up by the Poor-law Guardians. 
Bad as was the system of workhouse schools—that is of 
schools actually attached to the workhouse—its results 
compared favourably with those of the education then 
provided for the children of non-paupers. In 1836, for 
instance, the Bedford Guardians requested the Commissioners 
that the schoolmaster in their workhouse might teach reading 
only. ‘‘ The Board did not recommend this on the ground of 
economy, but on that of principle, as they were desirous of 
avoiding greater advantages to the inmates of the workhouse 
than to the poor children out of it; withdrawing thereby as 
much as possible any prem'um or inducement to the fre- 
quenting of the workhouse; ” and Mr. Tufnell, an authority 
often quoted by Mr. Chance, wrote in the same year that 
“three months’ education in a well-conducted workhouse was 
worth to the children almost as many years of such instruc- 
tion as they can get at home by attending village schools.” 
The results of this education were so good that the work- 
houses were pestered with applications on the part of em- 
ployers who preferred ex-pauper children to any other class, 
and even to-day, in spite of the enormous strides made by 
public education, the training of pauper children is still in 
many respects superior to that which is received outside. 

In 1861 the Report of the Royal Commission on Education 
denounced the workhouse schools and all their works, on 
grounds which Mr. Chance considers to have been very in- 
adequate. Its Report, and also that of the recent Depart- 
mental Committee, he regards as strongly biassed, sweeping 
conclusions being arrived at which were not warranted, even 
by the very unsatisfactory and partial evidence on which they 
were based, 

The effect, however, of such assertions is already wrought 
before the refutation can appear; and now that the 
public elementary schools give the Guardians an excellent 
opportunity for the education of their charges, it is obvious 
that the practice of using it will ultimately drive the Poor-law 
schools out of the field. The school managers at first objected 
to the attendance of pauper children, but “they have now 
not only to admit that these children are a pattern of cleanli- 
ness, order, and punctuality to the rest of the school, but 
that the schools have been improved by their example.” It 
was indeed stated in evidence before the Departmental Com- 
mittee that pauper children are “ far cleaner than the children 
they meet in the schools, and they come back and say to the 
matron, ‘Matron, please, I do not like going that school; 
nasty dirty children; and creepy, crawly things drop on my 
slate.”” Pauper children having been sent to outside schools, 
the next step was to give them a home, whenever possible, 
outside the workhouse, by the adoption of the “ boarding-out ” 
system. Says Mr. Chance :— 

“The advantages of the boarding-out system generally, as 
compared with other systems of dealing with Poor Law children, 
are manifest. It is the nearest approach that can possibly be 
made to a real home life for the children. They are, as a rule, 
boarded out in the country; they grow up with the family in 
which they are placed ; they are not marked from other children 
of their class; and they often, if not generally, become merged in 
the local population of the place where they have been brought 
Up...... But with all these advantages it is quite capable of 











becoming the very worst system of dealing with Poor Law children, 
unless it is most carefully administered. So many cases of cruelty 
toand neglect of these children in the families in which they were 
placed have been discovered, and it is so easy for such cases to go 
undetected, that it is possible they are of more frequent occur- 
rence than any one would imagine.” 

Heartrending instances of this cruelty are quoted from the 
admirable Reports drawn up by Miss Mason, the official 
inspector of children boarded out beyond their unions. No 
one knows more about the system than she does; and in 
almost every excerpt we find her insisting on the necessity 
for constant supervision and the difficulties of providing for 
it. Oliver Twist, as she points out, was a farmed-out child, 
and the following considerations are well worth quoting in 
extenso :— 

“There is an outcry if children in a Poor Law school are 

whipped, and we are told that it is cruelty to cane them ; whereas 
foster parents may beat boarded-out children with large sticks 
till they are black with bruises...... Half-time schooling is 
considered an abuse in a Poor Law school, but we are told that 
boarded-out children are thus employed beneficially for their 
training, and that the working classes thus employ their own. 
Two children may not be washed in the same water in a Poor Law 
school, but we are told that boarded-out children need never be 
washed at all, because it is not the custom of working people 
to wash their own. Children in a Poor Law school must have the 
best of diet, no scraps of meat are allowed, but we are told that 
boarded-out children do not want meat at all because working 
people cannot afford it and do not give it totheir own...... 
Two children of the same sex may not sleep in the same bed in 
a Poor Law school, but we are told that boarded-out children 
may sleep boys and girls together, or with grown persons of 
different sexes in the same room, because this is the custom of 
working people, and they have not generally a sufficiency of bed- 
rooms.” 
And so on through many other comparisons, none of them 
in favour of the boarded-out child. Our general conclusion 
is that it would be most unwise either to board out all 
children, or to keep them all in the workhouses, or in the 
barrack-schools. What is wanted is as much variety and 
elasticity as possible in the treatment of pauper children. 
There is nothing truer than that one good custom would 
corrupt the world. Boarding-out may be ideally the best 
system, but it is surrounded with such terrible dangers and 
difficulties, that it should only be adopted when the authori- 
ties can feel certain that they are able to secure the most 
minute and efficient supervision and control. 





CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS.* 
Nor very long before his death Charles Lever, whose later 
years were clouded with embarrassment and disappointment, 
wrote his own epitaph in the following spirited doggerel 
lines :— 
“ For sixty odd years he lived in the thick of it, 

And now he is gone, not so much very sick of it, 

But because he believed he heard somebody say, 

‘ Harry Lorrequer’s hearse is stopping the way.’ ” 
The temper of the conviva satur was, in fact, modified, and 
perhaps a little embittered, by the consciousness that his 
vogue had departed, and his popularity was on the wane. 
That was just a quarter of a century ago, and it has been 
reserved for a publisher who is a compatriot of “ Harry 
Lorrequer” to test the vitality of his work by the reissue of 
his novels in a most sumptuous form, edited by his daughter, 
in delightfully large print, and with admirable reproductions 
of the original illustrations by “Phiz” and Cruikshank. We 
sincerely trust that this pious act of homage may meet with 
the success it deserves, for, to say nothing of the fact of the 
growth of a genuine interest in all that belongs to Ireland 
during the last twenty years, inability to appreciate the 
genius of Lever at his best assuredly affords no ground for 
boasting on the part of the reading public. It is true that 
there was never an author of note who lent himself more 
readily to academic fault-finding than Lever. He had little or 
no distinction of style, was habitually addicted to exaggeration, 
never bothered his head about the construction of his plots, or 
—until late in his career—about the psychological develop- 
ment of his characters. His womenfolk, where they were not 
bouncing hoydens, were of the mildly sentimental type, while 
his heroes had to be continually extricated by miracles from 
the “tight places” into which they had blundered by their 
impulsive indiscretion. Experts have no difficulty in exposing 
his inaccuracy in dealing with the episodes of the Great 
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War, while the feats of bravery and horsemanship ascribed 
to his heroes have been legitimately parodied by Bret 
Harte in one of the best of his “Sensation Novels 
Condensed.” Lever, in short, was neither a scholar, nor an 
artist, nor an analyst, nor a Realist. And yet, when criticism 
has done its worst, how much there is in his novels that calls 
for unstinted admiration! How full of life and movement is 
his narrative, how irresistible his drollery, how chivalrous, 
fresh, and wholesome his outlook! He had, as he himself tells 
us, an “inexhaustible store of fan and buoyancy” within 
him at the outset of his literary career. In the interesting 
retrospect which he prefixed to the edition of Charles O'Malley 
issued in 1872 he says :—“ When I set to work to write Charles 
O'Malley I was, as I have ever been, very low with fortune, 
and the success of a new venture was pretty much as eventful 
to me as the turn of the right colour at rouge et noir. At the 
same time, I had then an amount of spring in my tempera- 
ment and a power of enjoying life, which I can honestly say 
I never found surpassed. The world had for me all the 
interest of an admirable comedy, in which the part allotted 
wyself, if not a high or foreground one, was eminently 
suited to my taste, and brought me, besides, sufficiently often 
on the stage to follow all the fortunes of the piece.” And 
again :—‘‘ My whole strength lay in the fact that I could not 
recognise anything like literary effort in the matter.” The 
accuracy of this self-estimate is fully endorsed by the interest- 
ing references to Lever which occur in the recently published 
Jetters of Mrs. Browning. Writing from Bagni di Lucca in 
1849, she sums up her first impressions as follows :—“ A most 
cordial vivacious manner, a glowing countenance, with the 
animal spirits somewhat predominant over the intellect, yet 
the intellect by no means in default. You can’t help being 
surprised into being pleased with him, whatever your previous 
inclination may be. Natural too, and a gentleman past mis- 
take.” (Vol. I, p. 413) Later on Mrs. Browning pays a 
warm tribute to his domestic virtues, while as for his social 
gifts, she speaks of him as being “the light of the flambeaux 
and the spring of the dancers” at the weekly balls at the 
Casino, adding: “ There is a general desolation when he will 
retire to play whist.” (Ibid, p. 417.) This tribute is all the 
more valaable because Mrs. Browning expressly states that 
she did not like Lever’s books. But Mrs. Browning’s 
judgment in regard to fiction was by no means infallible,— 
witness her curious preference of Lytton to Scott. At 
Florence in the following year Lever seems to have held 


aloof from the Brownings, and she writes: “He lives a 
different life from ours: he is in the ball-room and we in the 
OBNG <\ se a 8% and peradventure he is afraid of the damp of 


us—who knows?” Here we may be pardoned for adding 
the testimony of Anthony Trollope, who, after saying in his 
autobiography that Lever’s novels were “just like his con- 
versation,” continues, “of all the men I have ever encountered, 
he was the surest fund of drollery...... Rouse him in the 
middle of the night, and wit would come from him before he 
was half awake.” 


Of recent years Lever has been roughly handled by Mr. 
Saintsbury—an able but notoriously angular critic—while 
in the minds of the modern Irish Nationalists he has 
excited keen resentment on the ground of his alleged mis- 
representation of the essential traits of the Irish character. 
According to them, he devoted his abilities to glorifying the 
gentry and burlesquing the peasantry. There is no doubt 
some ground for these strictures; Thackeray, who dedicated 
his Irish Sketch Book to Lever, is known to have cautioned 
him against the extravagance of his portraiture; and the 
author of Harry Lorrequer was no doubt responsible for 
giving currency to the popular view that the typical Irishman, 
if of gentle birth, must be a harum-scarum, rollicking 
adventurer, and if of simple origin, a brilliant buffoon. Nor 
must it be forgotten that Lever was English by descent on both 
sides, and that of the sixty-six years of his life practically 
the last forty were spent abroad. By temperament, as well 
as by the circumstances of his birth, education, and residence, 
he was unable to enter fully into the melancholy and mysticism 
of the Celtic character. The Ireland that he knew was not 
the Ireland of Banim, Carleton, and Gerald Griffin, still less 
the Ireland of Miss Jane Barlow, of Miss Lawless, or of Mr. 
W. B. Yeats. But though his portraiture was limited, it was 


far from being as inexact as some of his critics would have us 
believe. 


The annals of the Connaught Circuit, edited a few 





years ago by Mr. Burke, supply an ample vindication of the 
substantial accuracy of Lever’s pictures of the recklessnegg 
and extravagance of the Galway gentry, while George ang 
Henry Napier have recorded instances of daredevil gallantry 
on the part of Irish soldiers in the Peninsula almost as sengg. 
tional as any of the feats of Lever’s heroes. Again, the 
feudal feeling among the peasantry, largely impaired in the 
course of the last fifty years, was still a potent factor in the 
social system as Lever knewit. Toregard him as merely a re. 
presentative of the “ English garrison ” is to display ignorance 
of the vivid sympathy which he showed in more than one of 
his novels—notably Tom Burke and The O'Donoghuemfoy 
those who took part in the rebellion of ’98, or fought against 
England under Napoleon. 


It only remains for us to add that the present edition, 
besides appealing most effectively to the eye, is enriched by 
the original prefaces as well as by the introductions which 
Lever wrote towards the close of his life for a reissue of 
his novels. These are not only good reading in themselves, 
but they throw a great deal of light on his literary methods 
and the manner in which his materials were gathered. Lever 
was most unlucky in his biographer, who spoilt a good subject 
by his slipshod and perfunctory treatment. This new and 
splendid edition of his works, however, bids fair to provea 
far happier memorial of the brilliant writer, of whom it might 
most truly be said, in the laconic eloquence of the Latin 
epitaph, neminem tristem fecit. How few are the modern 
novelists of whom the same can be said ! 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a 


A Short History of Hampton Court. By Ernest Law, B.A, 
(George Bell and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Although Mr. Law avowedly 
publishes this volume as a mere résumé of his greater work on 
the same subject, he contrives in it to show his readers 4 
number of dazzling historical dissolving views. Beginning with 
the magnificent figure of Henry VIII.’s great Cardinal, he unrolls 
a procession of personages which reminds us of nothing so much 
as of Banquo’s issue,—the line of Kings shown Macbeth by the 
weird sisters. First, the fair Anne Boleyn, by her witcheries and 
beauty undermining the power of the haughty builder of the 
Palace, and, in her turn, slain by a glance from Jane Seymour's 
downcast eyes. On through the brief reign of Edward VI. to 
the day of the sour-faced Philip and his plain bride, who spent 
their honeymoon here, and disgusted the whole English people 
by the amount of maigre which appeared in their menu. 
Then we come to Elizabeth, “walking with a certain grandity 
rather than gravity,’ a noun which not ineptly describes the 
Virgin Queen. James I. held many festivities in the old Tudor 
Palace, while his Queen died there. In the troubled days of 
Charles we have a confused picture of the King flying through 
a dark November evening across the river, and so by horee 
towards Southampton. Afterwards, plans of selling the Palace 
were freely mooted by the Parliament. But Cromwell interfered, 
and as his Highness the Protector, took up his abode there, for 
“thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges.” After the 
Restoration, each King in turn seems to havo lived in the Palace, 
down to the time when the irascible George II. boxed the ears of 
his grandson there. The pain must have been severe, for 
George III. could never bear to live at Hampton Court ; and from 
that box of the ears dates the downfall of it as a Palace, All 
this history is shortly, yet picturesquely, set forth by Mr. Law; 
and the book which results is most interesting and entertaining. 


Cairo of To-day. By E. A. Reynolds-Ball, B.A. “ Black’s Guide- 
Books.” (A. and C. Black.)—Tourists who want a short and 
cheap guide-book to Egypt cannot do better than buy this one. 
The information is extraordinarily complete and interesting con- 
sidering the short space in which it is set forth. Perhaps one of 
the most usefu! chapters in the book is the introductory informa- 
mation as to how to get to Cairo. Every possible way of going— 
this year, of course, for the whole thing may have changed by 
next October—is described, and its comparative merits and price are 
enumerated. It isa pity that in so good and well-written a little 
book so much use is made of the word “trip.” For instance, after 
first giving instructions as to the “trip” to the Pyramids of Ghizeh, 
the author further talks of the “trip” to the interior of the Great 
Pyramid. This is surely the most inappropriate word that could 
be found for the painful stooping descent through the forced 
doorway, the climb over the fallen block of masonry, the long 
' ascent of the straight inclined plane up which the Royal mummy 
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i ining of the 
have been so painfully dragged, and the final gaining o 
ene where for so many thousand years the Ka of the 
great King kept its lonely watch and ward. 


The Age of Tennyson. By Hugh Walker, M.A. (George Bell 
and Sons.)—This handbook covers the forty years between 1830 
and 1870, @ literary period profoundly affected, in Professor 
Walker’s judgment, by the democratic movement at home and 
abroad. The place of honour is not given to Tennyson, but to 
Carlyle, who believed that the day of poetry was past. He was, 
wo are told, the greatest literary force in England during the 
latter years of his life, and had always a gospel to preach ; but 
what that gospel was is not made plain to the student, since it 
will scarcely satisfy him to learn that the “ Everlasting No” is 
routed, and that religion must be reconstructed. Did Carlyle 
attempt its reconstruction ? His power lay in pulling down 
rather than in building up, and Mr. Walker is probably right in 
saying that “ his style will always certainly tell against the per- 
manence of Carlyle’s fame.” The space allotted to Tennyson 
and Browning in this little volume of three hundred pages is, we 
think, scarcely adequate, and perhaps in a literary handbook too 
many pages are given to science, philosophy, and theology. 
There is little new to be said of writers like Dickens and 
Thackeray; the Professor, however, records with admirable 
precision the estimate generally formed of these famous novelists 
by judicious critics. We cannot agree with the assertion that 
the author of “ The Last Chronicle of Barset” had ‘‘no genius 
whatever;” and why among the novelists has no place been 
found for Mrs. Oliphant, an author far more worthy of recognition 
than many whose names appear? A fine comparison of Mrs. 
Browning and Miss Rossetti will be read with interest; yet 
to term Edward Fitzgerald one of the greatest poets of the 
age is a rather startling judgment, though it is not wholly a 
perverse one. Professor Walker has read much and thought 
much, and the work will be of service to studious readers. 
It forms one of the “ Handbooks of English Literature” edited 
by Professor Hales. 








The Poetry of Robert Burns. Edited by W. E. Henley ard Thomas 
I’. Henderson. Vol. IV. (10s. 6d. net.)—This is the final volume 
of the most complete edition of Burns hitherto published. The 
editors have spared no labour, and claim to have discovered in 
the course of their researches that there is no foundation “ for 
the old, fantastic estimate of Burns’s originality.” Genius apart, 
we are told ‘“ Burns was no miracle, but a natural development 
of circumstances and time.” Mr. Henley’s assertion that he is 
seldom, if ever, great save when writing in the vernacular is 
no doubt true, but it is, we think, very far from true that “his 
poems are greater than his songs.” The essay which closes the 
volume exhibits with slight reticence Burns’s shortcomings; but 
the poet’s pathetic estimate of his failings is a truer one than 
that formed by Mr. Henley, whose brilliant but rather jaunty 
mode of treating his subject offends sometimes against good 
taste. For one piece of sound work the editor deserves to be 
thanked. He has redeemed Jean Armour’s character from the 
slur cast upon it by Mr. Stevenson. It is scarcely just to say 
that she was a “facile and empty-headed girl” before marriage, 
and very unjust to style her a “poor, unwerthy, patient” wife 
afterwards. Mr. Henley shows the delusion under which the 
novelist laboured, and resents what he terms a grave injustice “ to 
an excellent and very womanly woman and a model wife.” Jean 
had her failings, but it is difficult to believe that a woman with 
higher tastes would have suited Burns better, and that, as 
Stevenson says, he “ neither loved nor respected his wife.” 


Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited by William Knight. 
2 vols. (Macmillan and Co. 10s.)—Although these volumes follow 
Professor Knight’s edition of Wordsworth’s works, they are not 
numbered consecutively, and will therefore be welcome in many 
libraries which do not need a new edition of the poetry. The 
Journals are now published for the first time in a complete and 
satisfactory form. Principal Shairp, it may be remembered, 
edited in 1874 the “ Recollections of a Tour in Scotland,” and 
some of Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals were included in Mr. 
Knight’s “ Life of Wordsworth,” but all that she wrote, with the 
exception of trifles not worth recording, is now brought together 
in these volumes. ‘The literary as well as familiar services ren- 
dered to her brother are visible on every page. She did indeed 
give him, as he said, eyes and ears, and “love and thought and 
Joy,” and in the Journals we read also the influence she exercised 
on Coleridge, Apart, however, from their connection with two 
steat poets, these diaries possess an interest not easily to be 
exaggerated, and they make it evident, we think, that had 
Dorothy Wordsworth been less devoted to her rather exacting 
brother, she might herself have made a ‘ 


¥ cluspicuous name in 
literature. . 


Rererence-Booxs.—Burke’s Peerage for 1893 (Harrison and 
Sons. 38s.) has, owing to the Jubilee honours, to record a con- 
siderable addition to its pages. There were six new peerages, 
one bishopric (Bristol), and twenty-one Baronets created within 
the year. Only two peerages and four baronetages have, however, 
become extinct. It is only necessary to add that the work is as full 
and as interesting as ever.—The same may be said of Dod’s 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 10s. ¢.), within its own 
sphere, which is that of a ready reference handbook. Dod does 
not attempt to give descents or coats-of-arms. Dod’s dis- 
quisition on precedence is full and, as far as we have been 
able to test it, accurate. In Canada we note that the 
Speaker of the House of Commons comes next after Members 
of the Senate, and a long way after Privy Councillors and 
the members of the Cabinet, and the Judges. On the 
appalling subject of the proper precedence to be given to 
foreigners in England Dod speaks very sensibly, but even he 
cannot solve the insoluble. The Royal Blue-Book, 1898 (Kelly’s 
Directories, Limited), issues its seventy- fifth number. Some 
people are members of the Red faction and some of the Blue 
in the matter of London Court directories, but in reality one 
is as good as the other. Why, though most people are in all 
the London fashionable directories, some people are only in 
one is a very puzzling question. Probably each editor has a 
slightly varying rule of qualification for the houour of his 
pages. Financial Reform Almanack, 1898 (John Heywood, 
Manchester.)—As usual the figures are full and interesting, but 
the comments are often of a very partisan character. The 
comments on the Agricultural Rating Act are, for example, 
grotesquely unfair. We note, however, a very sane and useful 
discussion of the Sugar Bounties Question. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
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275 @ year. Fatal to the HEAD-MASIER, NEXT TERM BkulINs 
JANUARY 19th. 





Nh IDDLETON SCHOOL, BOGNOR. ON. SEA. Estab- 
Ee lished 49 years, Head-Master, Mr. CONDER, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, double Honours Classical and Science Tripos. BOYS PREPARED 
for the Public Schools and other Examinations. Football and cricket grounds; 
chemical laboratory, carpenter’s shop, &.—Full particulars on application. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Fonrteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 
eleven open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, JANUARY 2lst; thirty-five awarded 
in 1897, ARMY CLASS, free; 12th and 13th places into Woolwich, 1897, and 
University Successes. Excellent health-record, Fine historic surroundings. 
Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, 
M.A. (!ate House-Master at Marlborough). 


JANGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and Sade 
4 Subjects—Miss LOUISA DREWRY’S HOME CLASSES will MEET 
AGAIN in the THIRD WEEK of JANUARY. Miss Drewry has time for more 
School-Classes and Private Pupils, and wishes to hear of New Members for 
= Fg — Literary Reading Society.—143 King Henry’s Koad, 
ondon, N.W. 








PPINGHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 31st, 1898, 
for FIVE or MOKE OPEN ae One of £70 per annum, Two or 
more of £50 per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. 
Candidates entertained free of charge if application be made ® by March 15th, 1898. 


U NiveRsiry COLLEGE, LONDON. 


UAIN PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 

This CHAIR will be VAOANT by the resignation of Professor Carey Foster 
at the close of the present Session. 

Applications, accompanied by such Testimonials as Candidates may wish to 
submit, should reach the Secretary by TUESDAY, March lst, 1898, 

Farther information will be sent on application. 

The new Professor will enter on his duties next October. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


SHBURY, NORTH DEVON.—C. B. WOOLLCOMBE, 

M. A. (late of Marlborough and Trinity College, Oxford), who has had 

15 years’ experience in education, and was fur many years House and Form 

Master at a Public School, RECEIVES BOYS from 8 to 15 years of age, to pre- 

pare them for Public Schools and Naval Cadetships, Thoroughly sound educa- 

tion, combined with influences of home-life. Large country house and estate in 
healthiest part of Devon. NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, Sanmary 2st. 


I ADY, late Newnkam Student, DESIRES to ACCOM- 
4 PANY LADY to ITALY or SOUTH of FRANCE as COMPANION or 
CHAPERONE, in return for pension expenses. Would pay her own travelling 
expenses,—Miss WHDD, 74 Leaufort Road, Edgbaston, birmingham. 


JARIS.—Dr. and Mrs. CHICHE (French and German), 


who both speak English, REOEIVE in their healthy home a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN desirous of learning FRENCH or GERMAN. Other 














lessons can be had. Best references given by the parents of present or former 
pupils.—1 Villa de la Réunion, Auteuil, Paris, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 


apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February Ist, 1898. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 


St, Andrews, N.B. 
BT* 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
S SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High Sci:ool for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall,-SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th, 1898, 


OP’S S€$T7TO8BRTtFORD 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Rey. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application, 











OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS value from 60 guineas downwards, and TEN CLERICAL 
HXHIBITIONS value £15, will be awarded by examination beginning March 22nd. 
Boys examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Kvgineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


| OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 








TMHE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL ror arrts, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





CQ WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
kK.) of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectuas, 
Me:demoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Lerne. 





[ EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciaily 
bulc for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
ind work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 


‘LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
Ps as 
BOARDING-HOUSEH, 2 Cecin Roan, Ciirron, BRISTOL. 


Under the Control of the Council. 
Hovuse-Mistrrss—Miss A. M. PROCTER, Senior Assistant-Mistress, 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s, 4d. per term. 





i DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, Limited, 
4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistres3 ... ... . soo see soo coo Miss JAPP, B.A, 

The School Course includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natural 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing, and Harmony, Needlework, 
aud Physical Exercises. Fees, 4to 6 guineas aterm. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TKRM, JANUARY 18th, 1898, Private 
omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth, A Boarding-House (Thorne Hill, 


Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





TUDOR HALL SCHOOL For Girrts, 

FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
{vrton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class. Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
*.R.S8.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons, Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons. Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
U.AM.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Alistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 


{\LIFTON COLLEGE. —CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
/ MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SOHOLARSHIPS. 
oman MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXT, value from £25 
0 a year, 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
, Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


\ ELVILLE HALL, HAMPSTEAD HEATH— 
+ SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, well recommended by doctors, 
: ‘rgymen,and parents of pupils, Situated on top of the hill, overlooking the 
‘eath.—For illustrated Prospectus, &¢., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 











SOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
bas SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester 
Somer Belgrave Road, S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8. 
“ymnastics, Drill—LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th. 








\{OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 
ere B will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 24th, Reference kindly allowed to 
ree oyd Oarpenter, The Palace, Ripon; Professor John Ruskin, Brautwood, 
Pre ‘ston ; Miss M. Shaw Lefevre, 41 Seymour Street, W., and others.—For 
Tospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES, 





7" TF eB eB ESF RB @, 


; Literary, Oontidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References. 








HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited) HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and 
theoretical, which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on FEBRUARY Ist. 








rputston IN LONDON FOR OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE, 





Mr, E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition, 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) RECEIVING DAILY PUPILS 
for the above at 103 Victoria Street, S.W. He also coaches by Correspondence. 





Terms and prospectus on application, 





ges COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 13 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 
(Close to High Street, Kensington, Station.) 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
In this Department Lectures are given to Ladies in the various subjects of a 
University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the Staff of King’s 
College. The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16, In 
addition to the usual Lectures Special Courses will be given as follows :— 
English Painters at the National Gallery,,, C. Percival Gaskell, R.B.A. 
Housebold Management and Thrift .» Miss L. M. Lonsdale. 
Photography... sve ia eee +. A. Horsley Hinton. 
Practical Elementary Science as «« Mra. McKillop, 
Some Social Questions of To-day... .. W.A.S. Hewins, M.A. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 17th. 
For further information apply to the Vice-Principal, Miss L. M. FAITHFULL, 
13 Kensington Square, W., who will forward a full Syllabus of Lectures on receips 
of four stamps. 


Qf Se) Baer COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the GLADSTONE CHAIR of GREEK 
now VACANT in the above College. The Applications to be in the hands of ths 
Registrar not later than March 5th, 1898. Stipend, £375 per annum, with two- 
thirds of fees from Students.—For all information concerning terms and con- 
ditions of tenure apply, The REGISTRAR, University College, Liverpool 











7 INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
i PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN, 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
ak SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiaus 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





rmyNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
-L. parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—-MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 








London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s, 
NAREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSU M” 
P With the English Meanings, 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridze. 


London: Published by the StaTIONERS’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Code: UNicops. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
GG P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 


‘ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in Londoa 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
| OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
2 The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 








3 OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
87 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. Newchoice 

Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


and 10/- tins, 


“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses i" 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Books. Vewsagent, 
Dr at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


paainaisneae 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &o, 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEYy, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZEITTE,—“ An attractive and amusing book,” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘It is a bright little collection, abounding ip 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPany, 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 
London, 








ne y 
ys 5 GUINEA PALESTINE AND EGYPT CRUISE, 
ie January 2st. kxtended Cruise, inelnsine Atbens, Constantinople 
Smyrna, Damascus, &., February 18th, on the S.Y. * Midnight Sun,’ 3188 tone, 
electric sight, excellent cuisine, accompanied by Mr. Peruwne, 7 
LrcturERS: Bishop of Carlisle, Sir Lambert Playfair, Archdeacon Stevens 
Professor Sayce, and Professor Kamsay. 


Details, SECRETARY, 5 Ends'cizh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 








| caiaeaiiaaas ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 


os 


INVESTED FUNDS ... so on eee — £30,000,000 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


ae 


NEURALGIA. | org QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was | No, 373, willbe published on Wednesday, Jan, 19th, 


undoubtedly the inventor of CHLURODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was cciiberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—Scee the Times, July 13th, lsv4. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. 7 

received information to the efiect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—Scee Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866 :—“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of couree it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


December 3l1st, 1564, 


ConvrENTS, 
1, WAGNER ANP THE Barrectu IDEA, 
2. Te ELAND IN 93, 
T. Davenport that hohad | 3. Tuw Ventrore or THEIsm. 
4. GronGe Viriiers, Duxe or BUCKINGHAM. 
5. Foun Great HEALMASTERS, 
6, NELSON. 
7. COLONIAL CHAMPIONS IN THE MOTHER Country, 
& GIBBON AT LAUSANNE. 
9, ENGuisy ArT IN THE VICTORIAN AGE, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 10, THe House or KLack woop, 
Is the Best and Most Certain Kemedy in GOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 11, Tue Lonpon County Councit, 


RHEEUMATISM, &c, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@GA COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words * Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical 'leetimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLE Manvractvrer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 12d, 2s. 9d., 4s. 60. 


12, Firsy YEARS OF LIBERATIONISM. 
London: Joun Murnay, Albcemarle Street. 





CHLORODYNE” on the ni ED Oo C. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Pet Dev. 





Accident Assurance. MHE UNIO 


Accident and Disease Assurance. 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 88, 
wine usually sold at much higher 


N BANK 0of 





ee, Sy Gan a Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, prices. 
agence tw [ort ESTEPHE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. | RStS.SB Capa nsseesnersersseeeee ELSON Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £3,850,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





, ea —___._ | are granted on the Banuk’s 
IIRKBECK BANK. 
) ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST | for cullection. 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly baiances, when not drawn 


Colonies, 


D* POSITS are received 


beicow £100, W. R. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 


Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 


which may be ascertained on application. 





3,000,000 bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 173 9s, 6d. 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
d.tional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 


Branches throughout the 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent wine. 


3 Dezen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
aud Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post, 


for fixed periods, on terms 


MEWBURN, Manager. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particue | — 
lars, po:t-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
vn receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 


of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 7. Pp T fad Bo 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., JOSEE I G 1 LLO I 4 s 

to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the ST 
K 


Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Me ssrs. RANSOM, EOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
Kast, S.W. GOLD MEDAL, 





H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowsst Current Rater. 
Liberal and Prompt Set: lementa, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lightin Rules Supplied. 
W. OC. MZ.CDONALD, 2? Joint 
F. B,. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


and 57 Charing Cross, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EpPPs’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


KEL PENS. Cc OC OA 


PARIS, 1878, EREAKF4ST AND SUPPER. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS (1898-9). 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


A Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of England. 
. G. B. Macigar, D.D. Is. 6a. 2 

A First Glass-Book of the Catechism of the Church of 
. By Rev. G. F. MACLFAR, . 6a, | 
an'Hementary Introduction to the Book of Common | 
Prayer. By Rev. F. Pkocrer and Kev. G. F, MACLEAR, D.D. 2s. 6a. 

A Class-Book of Old Testament History. By Rev. G. F. 

ear, D.D. 48. fd. . i 
A Class-Book of New Testament History. By Rev. G. F. | 
D.D. 5s. 6d. 
The “Gospel According 0, St. Luke. The Greek Text. | 
i ntrod on and Notes by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 2s. bd. 2 4 | 
Tae. Acts of the Apostles.— Authorised Version, With Notes | 
, by T. E. Paar, M A, and Rev. A. s. WALPOLE, M.A. us. Od. , 
__— The Greek Text. With Notes by T. E. Pace, M A. 3s. 6d. | 
Plato.—Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. ‘Trans- | 
Sd by F. J. CHURCH. 28. 6x. net. } 
pemosthenes.—Philippic I. and Olynthiaes I.-III. Edited | 
5 , Litt.D. 5s. s ; 
Moliére.—Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. With Notes by L. | 
, B.A. ls. 64. } 
Lessing. Minna von Barnhelm. Fdited by Rev. C. Merk. 2/6. | 
Shakespeare.—-The Merchant of Venice. With Introduction | 
and Notes by K. DercuTon. 1s. 9d, 





1898. 

Macaulay.—Essay on Warren Hastings. With Introduction 
and Notes by K. Deiauron. 22. 60, 

Lamb.—Tales from Shakespeare. With Introduction by 
Rev, A, AIncER, LL.D., Canon of Bristol. 2s. 6d. net. 

Virgil—AEneid. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
Kev. A. S. WaLPour, M.A. les, 64, 

Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. 

Paar, M.A. 12. 64. ¢ 

Ceesar.-De Bello Gallico. Books II. and III. With Notes 
and Vocabulary bv Kev. W. G@. RUTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D. 18, 6d. 

Horace.—The Odes. Books II. and IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by T. KE. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d, each, 

Edited, without Vocabulary, by T. E. Paar, M.A. 2s. 
each. (Classical Series.) 

Livy. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. Atrorp. 1/6. 

Tacitus.—The Histories. Books I. and II. Edited by A. D. 
Gopi ky, M.A, 3.61. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary 
by Kev. G@, H. Natu, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Euripides.—Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. 
A. BAYFIELD, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Edited by A. W. Verratt, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

Homer.—lIliad. Books I., 1X., XI., XVI.-XXIV. The Story 
of Achilles. Kdited by J. H. Pratt, M.A., and WaLTer Lear, Litt.D. 58. 














OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1898. 


A Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of England. | 
By Rev. G. F. Machear, DD, Is. 6d, 

An Elementary Introduction to the Book of Common 
Prayer. By Rev. F. PROCTER and Rev. G. F. Macirar, D.D. 2s, 64. 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew.—The Greek Text. 


With Introduction and Noves by Rev. A. StomaN. 2s, 6a, 


f the Apostles.—Authorised Version. With | 
+ Tek. Paar. cn and Kev, A/S. WALPOLF, M.A. 2s. 6d, | 
—— The Greek Text. With Notes by I’. E. Paar, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


A Short History of the English People. 
LL.D. With Analyses. Part Il... 3 . | 

EdwardI. By T. F. Tour, M.A. 2s 6d. | 

Shakespeare. —The Merehant of Venice. With Introduction | 

d Notes by K. DeiauTon. 1s, 9d. 

scott. — Marmion. With Introduction and Notes by M. | 
MacMILLaN, B.A. 3s.; sewed, 23. 62. 

Class-Book of General Geography. By H. R. Mruu, D.Sc. 3/6. | 

Commercial Geography. By bk. C.K. Gonnrr, M.A, 3s. 

Civil Service EssayWriter. By T. E. Jacos. 1s.- Companion. | 


By J.R Green, | 


Is. 6. sia ; : | 
Introduction to Political Science. By Sir J. R. Sretey. 5s. | 


Czesar.—The Invasion of Britain. Being Selections from 
Books IV. snd V. of the ** De Bello Gallico.”’ Adapt-a for Beginners, With 
Notes and Vocabulary by W. Wetcu, M.A., and C. G. DurrirLp, M.A. ls. 6d, 

Ceesar.—Gallie War. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary 
by Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A, 1s, 6d. 


Virgil. — Aneid. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
Kwev. A. Catvert, M.A, Is. 6d 
Horace.—Odes. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. 


; HK. Pace, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Cicero.—De Senectute. With Notes and Vocabulary by E. S$ 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A ls ¢d. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary 
7 _ ." WALPOLE, M.A. 1s, 61.—With Exercises. By E. A. Weis, 
vw. A. aS. Od, 


Euripides. —Hecuba, With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. J. 
Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A, S. WALpoLE, M.A. 1s. 64, 

Plato. Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. 
tated by BF. J. ( HURCH. Zs. Gd. ner, 

Hauff.—Die Karavane. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 

Commercial German. By F.C. Smith. 38s. 6d. 

The English Citizen, his Life & Duties. By C. H.Wyarr. 2: 


Trans: 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION. 1898. 


Cicero.—Pro Murena. Edited by J. H. Freesn, M.A. 2s. 6d. | 
Horace. —Odes. Books I., III, and IV. With Notes and | 
Vocabulary by T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s, 6d. each, 
Livy—Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. M. 
SreruENnson, M.A. 1s. 64.—Books II. and III. Ldited by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 3s, 6d. ‘ 
Terence.—Phormio. Edited by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 
A.S, Watrour, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Virgil—Eneid. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book IV. By 
Kev. H. M.STRPHENSON, M.A. 1s.64.—BookV. by Rev. A. CaLvert, M.A. 
Js. 64 —Book VI. By T. FE. Page, M.A. 1s, 6d. } 
Euripides.—Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. | 
BayFIe_p, M.A. Is. 6d. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. | 
Aleestis. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. | 
Bayrietp, M.A. Is, 6d. Edited by ML. EARLE. Fb.D. 32, 6d. 
Plato.—Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. Trans- 
lated by F. J. CHURCH. 2s, 6d. net 


Thucydides, Book II. Edited by £.C. Marcnanr, M.A. 3/6. 
CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
Shakespeare.—King Lear. With Introduction and Notes 
by K, DrigHTon. Js. 9d. 

Milton.—Paradise Lost. With Introduction and Notes by 
M. Macminuan, B.A. Books I. and II., 1s. 9d.—Books I., I., III., and IV., | 
reparately, Is. 3d. each; sewed, ls. each. 
Notes by F. G. | 





Bacon.—Essays. With Introduction and 


Sevpy, M.A. ds.; sewed, 2s, 6d. 


Moliere.—Les Precieuses Edited by G. E 
FASNACHT. As. 

Lessing.—Minna von Barnhelm. Edited by Rev. C. Merr. 96. 

The Gospel Accurding to St. Luke.—The Greek Text. With 
Introduction and Notes by Kev. J. Bonp, M.A. Zs, tid 

The Acts of the Apostles.—The Greek Text. With Notes 
by I’. KE. Paar, M.A, 3s. nd, 

The Authorised Version. With Notes by T. E. Paar, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare. With Introduction and Notes by K. Driauron. 
The Tempest. 1s. 91.—Julius Cesar, 1s. 9d, 

Bacon.—Essays. With Iutroduction and Notes, 

_ SELBY, M.A. Js.; sewed, 2s. 61, 

Milton, With Introduction and Notes—Comus. By W. Becn, 
M.A. Is. 3d.; sewed, 1 .—L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas, Arcades, 
Sonnets, &c. By W. Bern, Moa. Is. 9d. 

Samson Agonistes, With Introduction and Notes by 
M. H. PEkcIvAL, M.A. 2s. 

EXAMINATIONS, JUNE, 1898. 

Virgil.—AEneid VI. With Notes and Vocal ulary by T. £. 
PaGF, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Horace.—Odes. Book II. 

_ T. BE. Pace, M.A. 1s, 641, 

Ciecero.—Second Philippie. Edited by J. E. B. Mayon, MA. 26. 

Plato.—Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo.  Traus- 
lated by B,J. Cuurcu. 2s, ud. uct. 


Ridiecules. 





by F. G 





With Notes and Vocabulary by 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1898-99. 


a MATRICULATION (JUNE, 1898). 

Virgil—Eneid. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By 
Rev, A. S. WaLPoLr, M.A. 1s, 6d.—Book I. By T.E. Paar, M.A. 1s. 6d.— 
Book II. By T. EK. Paar, M.A. 1s. 6d, 

Aeschylus.—Perssze. Edited by A. O. Prickanp, M.A, 2s. 6d. 
, MATRICULATION (JANUARY, 1899). _ 

Ovid.—_Metamorphoses. Books XIII. and XIV, Edited by 
0. Simmons, M.A. 3s 6d, 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary 
by kev. E. D. Stonr, M.A. Is. 6d. 

" MATHICULATION (JUNE, 1899). 
Cicero.—Catiline Orations. Ed. by A. S. Wiixrs, Litt.D. 2/6. | 
Homer.—Iliad. Book XXIV. With Notes and Vocabulary by | 

W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. Ls. 6d. 





INTHRMEDIATE (1899). 
Horace.—Epistles. Edited by A. S. Winkrns, Litt.D. 52. 
Herodotus. Book III. Edited by C. G. Macaunay, M.A 

2s, 6d. 

Shakespeare. With Introduction and Notes by K. Dr:anrox 
King John. 1s. 9d.—The Tempest. 1s. 9d. 

Spenser.—With Introduction and Notes. The Faerie Queene 
Book [. By H. M. PercivaL, M. A. 33.; sewed, 2s. (u.—The Shepheard’s 
Calendar. By 0. H. Hervorp, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

Elizabethan Literature. By Professor G. 

7s. Od, 

General Sketch of European History. By E. A. Freemay. 
3s. Gd. 


SAINTSBURY. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON B.A., 1898. 


Tacitus.—Histories, IIl.-V. Edited by A. D. Gopury, M.A. 


Juvenal.—Thirteen Satires. Edited by E. G. Harpy, M.A. 
5s. Translated by A. LEEPER, LL.D. 3s. 6d. 

Plato.—Phaedo. By R. D. Axcuer-Hinp, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

#sehylus.—Septem Contra Thebas, Edited by A. W. 
VERRALL, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Bayriz Lp, M.A, 2s. 6d. 

COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
Shakespeare.—The Merchant of Venice. With Introduc- | 
1 


tion and Notes by K. De1aguton. Is, 9 


Seott.—Marmion. With Introduction and Notes by M. Mac- 


MILLAN, BAL 3s. ; sewed, 2:. 6d. 
Marmion, and The Lord of the Isles. By F. T. Pat- 
Edited, 





GRAVE, ls, 
Macaulay.—Horatius. Lays of Ancient Rome. 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. T. Wren, M.A. Is. Yo, 
Cesar—Gallic War. Book [. | With Notes and Vocabulary 
Vj by Rev, A. S, WALPOLE, M.A. Is, 64. 
irgil_—AEneid. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. 

=. CALVERT, M.A, 1s, 6). 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), 








Bacon.—Essays. With Introduction and Notes by F. G. 
SELBY, M.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Milton.—With Introduction and Notes. Comus. By W. Betz, 
M.A. Is. 3d.—L’Allegro, I] Penseroso, Lycidas, Arcades, Sonnets, 
&ec. By W. BELL. M.A. Is. 9d. 

Shakespeare.—King Lear. With introduction and Notes by 
K, Driaguton. Is. 9d. 

EXAMINATION, JUNE, 1898. 

Horace.—Odes. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by T.E. 
Paaes, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Cicero.—De Senectute. With Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A, 1s, Od. 

Phaedrus.—Fables. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. 
G. H. NaLL, M.A, Is. 64. 

Eutropius. Book I. and IT. With Notes and Vocabulary by: 
W. “ELCH, M.A., and C. G, Durrretp, M.A. 1s, 61. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book J. With Notes and Vocabulary 
by Rev. A. S. Waipoue, M.A. Is, 64. 

Euripides.—Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. J. 
Bonp, M.A., aud Rev, A. S. WaLpour, M.A. Is, 6d, 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.°. 
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RIGHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


THE NOVELS OF 
ROSA N. CAREY. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE IN MONTHLY 
VOLUMES IS NOW COMMENCED. 


The First Story of the Series, 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES, 


ts now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 
and will be followed by the rest of the Novels on the 
Sollowing dates :— 


Wee Wifie ie x or February 15, 1898. 


Barbara Heathcote’s Trial ... March ‘i 
Robert Ord’s Atonement _... April i 
Wooed and Married ... vas May - 
Heriot’s Choice ... we ie June is 
Queenie’s Whim re vie July ~ 
Mary St. John ... sic ed August “ 
Not Like Other Girls ... ‘ae September ‘is 
For Lilias ie we oon October “i 
Uncle Max _ aa on November . 
Only the Governess ... ws December . 
Lover or Friend? oe ~ January 1899. 
The Old Old Story ‘ - February se 
Basil Lyndhurst wn - March e 
Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters April * 
Mistress of Brae Farm ses May se 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


NOW READY. 


OLD TRACKS AND NEW LANDMARKS. 


Wayside Sketches in Crete, Macedonia, Mitylene, &c. By Mary A, WALKER. 
With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and from Photographs. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, l4s. 
A NEW EDITION. 


MEMORIES OF FATHER JAMES HEALY, 


Parish Priest of Little Bray and Ballybrack. With a Portrait. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, being the Third. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA: from 


Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. By Field-Marshal Lord Roserts or 
Kanpanark, V.C. Besides Maps and Plans, the Volumes contain Portraits 
on Steel and Copper. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s, 


NOW READY. 


NOTES OF A MUSIC LOVER. By Lad 


HELEN CRAVEN. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
NOW READY. 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. 


By EGERTON CASTLE, 
Author of ‘‘ Consequences,” “La Bella,” &. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


A NEW EDITION. 


ACTE. By Hvcn Wesrsury, Author of 


“The Deliverance of Robert Carter.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 
“One of the best historical novels since * The Last of the Barons’ and ‘ The 
Last Days of Pompeii.’”—Saturday Review. 


A NEW EDITION. 


NO RELATIONS. By Hecror Mator. A 


New and Cheaper Edition, with upwards of 70 Illustrations. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 5s. 
“An extremely fascinating story, written with unflagging force, and as full of 
genuine pathos as of graceful and delicate descriptions. This novel fully deserves 
the honour that has been done it.”—Blackwood’s Magazine, 


NOW READY. 


CONSEQUENCES. By Ecerton Castiz, 


Author of “ La Bella,” &c. A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 

**It is a real pleasure to welcome a new novelist who shows both promise and 
performance...... Oonsequences’ is distinguished by verve, by close and wide 
observation of the ways and cities of many men, by touches of a reflection which 
is neither shallow nor charged with the trappings and suits of weightiness, and 
in many ways, not least in the striking end, it is decidedly original.” 

—Saturday Review. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington St, 


Tas 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY JANUARY 17th, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE BUILDING OF THE EMPIR 


The Story of England’s Growth from Elizabeth to Victoria, 


By ALFRED THOMAS STORY, 
Author of “The Life of John Linnell,” &c, 
With Portraits of Queens Elizabeth and Victoria in Photogra: 
upwards of 100 Portraits and Dlustrations, Sane ant 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, 14s. 


THE JOURNALS OF WALTER WHITE, 


Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Society. With a Preface by his Brothe 
WiiL1am WHITE, and a Photogravure Portrait. Orown 8vo, 6s, at 
The Saturday Review says:—‘' The little volume makes good reading, 
White came in contact with celebrities and notabilities innumerable and oo 
something uupleasant and pleasant to say of most of them.”’ ‘ 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—*‘* Records of conversations at Carlyle’s, at 
Tennyson's, and elsewhere, which it is a pity to have kept hidden so long,” 


WHAT IS LIFE? Or, Where are we? 


What are we? Whence did we come? And whither do we go? B 
FREDERICK HOVENDES, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.M.S. With many Illustrations. 
demy 8vo, 6s. P 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. A Book for 


Architects and the Public. By H. HeatucoTe Sratuam, F.R.I.BA. 
Editor of the Builder and Author of “ Architecture for General Readers * 
&c. With numerous Illustrations of Contemporary Buildings. Demy 8¥9, 
10s. 6d. 

The Daily News says :—‘ This is an eminently readable and entertaining book.” 


MR. COOPER’S NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


THE MARCHIONESS AGAINST THE 


COUNTY. By E. H. Cooper, Author of ‘‘Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The Atheneum says :— The book is well written, never uninteresting, and at 
times even brilliant...... It never fails to attract, its moral is quite unexceptional 
and it contains some very happy characterisations.” , 








CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 





THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


In course of publication in Monthly Volumes, 2s. 6d. each, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


By C. A. VINCE, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 





Volumes previously published. 


THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. By J. Hottanp Rost, 


M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 


THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. By J. H. Overroy, D.D. 


Rector of Epworth and Canon of Lincoln. 


The subsequent Volumes of the Series will be published successively 
on the 15th of each month. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER: 


A History of its Origin and Development. 
With a Reprint of the Unique Copy of the Earliest Known Edition (English), 
and many Facsimile Iliustrations and Reproductions. 
Epitep sy PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 
25 Copies printed on American Hand-made Paper at 35s. net. 
Published by DODD, MEAD and OO., New York. 
A few copies can be had of their London Agent—B, F. STEVENS, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C. 








The ‘‘ PERFECTED” Cod-liver Oil is manufactured from fresh and 
selected livers of the Cod-fish only at ALLEN & HANBURYS'’ factories 
in Lofoden and Sondmdr, Norway. By the special processes employed 
all nauseous oxidation products are avoided, and the ‘ Perfected” Oil 
can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are retused. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“Perfected” $2; Oil. 


‘It is a great boon to get such | ‘‘Has almost the delicacy of Saled 
an Oil.’’—The Practitioner. Oil.’’—British Medical Journal. 


“*Is as nearly tasteless as Cod- **No nauseous eructations follow” 
liver Oil can be.’’—The Lancet. | —Med. Press & Circ. 


The ONLY OIL which DOES NOT ‘“ REPEAT.” 


= ALLEN & HANBURYS desire to state, as emphatically as possible, that red 
“ PERFECTED " Cod-liver Oilts NEVER supplied in bulk to be bottled by esr 
dealers, and that no Cod-liver Oil represented as being their “ Perfected’ 1s Berne 
unless sold in their original capsuled bottles and bearing theix Stgnature in @ ee 
across the label, and their Trade Mark—a Plough. Frequent misrepresentation 

















Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





have involved disappointment to the purchaser and necessitated legal proceemangs 
against the vendor. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 
ALLEGORIES. By Freperic W. Farrar, 


Dean of Canterbury. With 25 Illustrations by Amelia Bauerle. Crown 


8vo, 6s. P P 
A, '3:—The Life Story of Aner—The Choice—The Fortunes of a Royal 
ae Basilisk and the Leopard, [On Monday nect, 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. By Srpney and 


BeaTRIceE WEBB. With2 Diagrams, 2 vols, Svo, 25s. net. 

“This is the most complete account of Trade Unions aud Trade Unionism 
thet has ever been giveu to the world, Mr. and Mrs, Sidney Webb have made 
the subject their own......It is an attempt, and, we think, a very snecessful 
attempt, to deal with a great social phenomenon in a scientific spirit. It is, 
therefore, not history, but analysis ; not current literature, but a lasting con- 
tribution to sociology or the science of society.”—Daily News, 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 8vo, 18s. 
A VINDICATION OF THE BULL ‘“ APOS- 


TOLICA: CURA!:” a Letter on Anglican Orders. By the CarpinaL 
ARCHBISHOP and BisHops of the Provinck of WESTMINSTER. vo, ls. 


FALKLANDS. By the Author of “The Life 


of Sir Kenelm Digby,” &c. With 8 Portraits, &., 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

“A special stndy, and one which throws a strong sidelight on the period of the 
Romunist revival in England under James I, and Charles I. There is a good 
array of facts and parade of authorities, and superabundance of light humorous 
reading. The book is, moreover, superbly illustrated. The frontispiece alone 
is worth the price of the volume.” —Athenezum. 


PHYSICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING LABORA- 
TORY MANUALS.—Vol. II. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY AND MAG- 


NETIsM. By Joun Henpverson, B.Sc. (Edin.), A.I.K.E., Lecturer on 
Physics, Municipal Technical School, Manchester. With 159 Illustrations 
and Diagrams, crown 8vo, 62, 6d. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL RECITER. By Berrna 


M, Sxeat, Ph.D. (Znrich), late Lecturer at Newnham College and the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College; Secovd Mistress at the County Girls’ School, 


Llandovery. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
Third Edition, 


PSALMS OF THE WEST. 


Revised, 8vo, ls, 6d. 
THE FIRST COMPLETE ENGLISH EDITION. 
RAMEAU’S NEPHEW. A Translation from 


the Autographic Text of Diderot. By Syitvia Margaret Hii. Orown 8vo, 
Ss, 6d. 


“It is valuable, as being an unabridged translation, and it is provided with 
notes that will help those unacquainted with the literary history and the 
intrigues of the period to uncerstand better the numerous personal and ironical 
aliusions in which this strange bundle of philosophy, satire, and observation 
abounds,” —Times. 


WEEPING FERRY, and other Stories. By 


MarGaket L, Woops, Author of ‘* A Village Tragedy.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mrs, Woods has a literary style whose purity and freshness are merits 
attained by very few writers of to-day...... The opening chapters of ‘ Weeping 
Ferry’ are rich in promise, and the very first paragraph of the prologue gives a 
picture of autumn sweetness which cannot fail to charm all who read it.” 
—Daily Mail, 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. By A. 


Conan Dove, New Edition, with Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 


3s, 6d, 


A MONK OF FIFE: a Tale of the Days of 


Joan of Arc. By ANDREW Lana. With 13 Illustrations by Selwyn Imege. 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 383, JANUARY, 1898.  8vo, price 6s. 

1, VALMY AND AUKRSTADT. 6. THE HARLEY PAPERS. 
= THe ABRALS OF A PUBLISH-| 7, THE BIRDS OF LONDON. 
s. parcan SE. & THE WORKS OF MR. RUDYARD 
4 THE IRISH UNIVERSITY magpie pa 

QUESTION, 9, MR. BRYOK ON THE FUTURE 
5, THE SUCCESS OF THE ANGLO- OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

SAXONS, 10. INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


a Edited by 
8. R, GARDINER, D.O.L., LL.D., Fellow of Merton Oollege, Oxford, and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


tie No. 49, JANUARY, 1898, Royal 8vo, price 5s. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF BABYLONIA.—I. THE RULERS OF 
KENGI AND KISH. By Sir Henry H. Howorts, K.O.1.5., M.P. 
THE CONQUEROR’S FOOTPRINTS IN DOMESDAY. By F. Barina. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE NAVY FROM THE RESTORATION 
TO THE REVOLUTION.—Part II. continued. By J. R. Tanner. 
— = ROBETHON AND THE ROBETHON PAPERS. By J. F. 
z /HANCE, 
“ Notes and Documents.—3, Reviews of Books.—4. Correspondence.—5. Notices of 
eriodicals,—6, List of Recent Historical Publications, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 
MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE 


By Mrs. M. C. SIMPSON (née Nassau-Senior). 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, [Ready February 1st. 





FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE. Cloth, 6s. 

“ We despair of giving to those who have not read this beautiful romance an ade- 
quate impression of the delicacy and variety of its portraiture, the freshness, 
subtlety, and distinctness of its dialogue, and the poignant interest excited in the 
fortunes of the leading dramatis personz.”—SPECTATOR, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX.” 


PAUL MERCER. By the Rev. the Hon. James 
ADDERLEY. Third Thousand, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Daily Chronicle.—** Will be welcomed by all the large number of readers who 
enjoyed the same author’s ‘ Stephen Kemarx.’” 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
By her Niece, BLancHE CLovuGH. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Speaker.—‘* The memoir is thoronghly worthy of ite subject, and must earn 
the gratitude of every reader. A complicated story has been clearly aud simuly 
told; a complicated character has been drawn with rare tact and sympathy.” 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. 


1 vol., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 
Truth.—* The most genial, charming, and amusing volume of reminiscences 


of the year.” 
SLATIN PASHA’S GREAT WORK. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 
By Statin Pasna, C.B. Translated by Lieut,-Col. WinGATE, D.S.O. New 
and Popular Edition, 6s. 

MAJOR MACDONALD AND UGANDA. 


SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. By Major Macponatp, R.E, With numerous 
lilustrations, Pians, and Maps, demy 8vo, lés, 


BALLADS OF THE FLEET, By Rewnvnew. 


Ropp, C.B., C.M.G. With Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6¢. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘* Mr. Rodd’s ballads as a whole reach a high level of 
achievement. They have much of Macaulay’s ‘ go,’ and something better than 
Macaulay’s rhetoric.” 


STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Sir Atrrep 


Miner, K.C.B., Governor of Cape Colony and High Commissioner to South 
Africa, Popular Edition, with Map, and full details of the British position 
and responsibilities, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other 


Studies in Evolution. By Kari Prarson, F.R.S., Author of “The 
Ethic of Free Thought,” &c. In2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 25s, net. 


HABIT AND INSTINCT. A Study in 


Heredity. By 0. Liuoyp Mor@an, Author of ‘“ Animal Life and Intelli- 
gence.” Demy 8vo, lés. ; 


THE LIFE, ART, AND CHARACTERS OF 


SHAKESPEARE. By Henry N. Hupson, LL.D., Editor of “The Harvard 
Shakespeare,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

PROFESSOR YOUNG’S ASTRONOMIES. 
A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Cuaares 


A. Youne, Professor of Astronomy in the Oollege of New Jersey, Associate 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, Author of ‘‘The Sun,” &. With 250 
Illustrations, and supplemented with the necessary tables. Koyal 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, WITH 


A URANOGRAPHY. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY, INCLUDING 


URANOGRAPHY. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 


FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”’—Standard, 


“A very interesting series,’’—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOTICE.—Mr. E. W. HORNUNG’S New Novel, “YOUNG 
BLOOD,” will be published shortly, price 6S. 








SOME NEW VOLUMES. 


THE QUEEN’S LONDON. 


Containing Exquisite Views of London and 
its Environs, together with a fine series of pe- 
tures of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Processi.n 
specially photographed. Enlarged Edition, 10s. 6d. 


[Ready shortly. 


OLD AND NEW LONDON. 


A Narrative of its History, its People, and its 
Places. In 6 vols., each containing about 200 
Illustrations and Maps. Cheap Edition, 4s. 6d. 
each. Vols. I. and II. are by WaLTER PHORN- 
BuRY; Vols, III.-VI. are by Epwarp WALFORD. 


[Ready shortly. 


GREATER LONDON. 


By Epwarp WALrorD. With about 400 Original 

Illustrations, complete in 2 vols., Revised and 

Brought up to Date, Ohcap Edition, 43. 6d. each. 
[Ready shortly. 


‘OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


Oomplete in _vols., each containing upwards of 
ape Original Illustrations, Cheap Edition, 
8, each, 











[Ready shortly. 





NEW EDITIONS OF THE OFFICIAL GUIDES 
TO THE 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY.—MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


Illustrated on nearly every page, Maps, &c., 
paper covers, ls. each; cloth, 2s. vach. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Landing of Julius Casar to the Present 
Day. By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P., 
Author of “ The Citizen Keader,” ** This World of 
Ours,” &. Copiously Illustrated, 5s. 


FAMILIAR GARDEN 
FLOWERS. 


‘With 200 beautiful Coloured Plates by F. E. 
Houmeg, F.L.S., F.8.A., and Descriptive Text by 
SuiegLky Hisssep. Popular Edition, complete 
in 5 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


“The pictures in ‘Familiar Wild Flowers’ are 
beautifully drawn and coloured, and the part of Mr. 
Hibberd has been performed in a most commendable 
style. It is got up in quite an elegant form, and is 
‘really handsome.”— Queen. 








FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS 


By F. KE. Hui, F.L.8., F.8S.A. With 200 beau- 
tiful Coloured Plates. Complete in 5 vols., 
3s. 6d. each. 


“ The Coloured Plates in ‘ Familiar Wild Flowers’ 
are exquisitely beautiful ; they are more like finished 
(paintings than prints.” "—Gardener’ 's Magazine. 





CASSELL’S FAMILY 
DOCTOR. 


An entirely New and Important Work by a 
MEDICAL MAN. 10s, 6d. 


“There can be no more useful book fora country 
house than ‘ Cassell’s Family Doctor.’ It is a new 
book, and it certainly bears evidence of an extended 
and intimate knowledge of the causes and treatment 
of disease. The book lacks nothing in clearness or 
conciseness, and its directions can easily be followed 
in any emergency that may ar‘se.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 





THIRD THOUSAND. 
NOW READY, 2ls. 


WITH NATURE AND 
A CAMERA. 


Being the Adventures and Observa- 
tions of a Field Naturalist and an 
Animal Photographer, by RICHARD 
KEARTON, F.Z.S. Illustrated by a 
Special Frontispiece and 180 Pictures 
of Birds, Animals, &c., from Photo- 
graphs taken direct from Nature by 
Cherry Kearton. 


“‘* With Nature and a Camera’ surpasses the sen- 
sations of the most romantic of novels.”—Times. 
** The book of the season.””—Daily News. 
‘* One of the most beautiful books is ‘ With Nature 
anda Camera.’ The pictures are simply wonderfal.” 
—Sketch. 





COMPLETION OF 
“SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 
Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 


Vol. I. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
70 THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD 
° Be 


Vol. II. FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
EDWARD I. TO THE DEATH OF 
HENRY VII. 15s. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
HENRY VIII. TO THE DEATH 
OF ELIZABETH. 15s. 


Vol. III. 


Vol. IV. FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES I. TO THK DEATH OF 


QUEEN ANNE. 17s. 


Vol, V. FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
GEORGE I. TO THE BATTLE OF 


WATERLOO. 17s. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO TO THE GENERAL 
ELECTION OF 1885. 18s. 


Vol. VI. 


"We take leave of this work with the distinct 
impression that there is no other which yields us 
such a comprehensive and truthful Survey of the 
many-sided activities of English life.’ 

—Daily Chronicle, 





WORKS BY 
J. M. BARRIE. 





FIFTY-SECOND THOUSAND, 6s. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 
With 9 Illustrations by W. Hole, R.S.A. 


“The reader is held spellbound, not by any cun- 
ningly devised artifices, but by the strong sympathy 
which is evoked in his breast with those whose for- 
tunes he is asked to follow.”—Speaker, 


FORTY-THIRD THOUSAND, 6s. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 


With Full-page Illustrations by W. 
Hatherell, R.I. 

‘The novel feature of this edition is its eleven 

illustrations by Mr. William Hatherell, R.I. These 


pictures are in a true sense illustrative of Mr. Barrie’s 
delightful story.”—Daily Mail, 





a, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


SECOND EDITION. 
BY A HAIR’S-BREADTH. By 


Heapon HILu. 6:3, 


CUPID’S GARDEN. Stories by 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 62, 


A LIMITED SUCCESS. By Saray 


Pitt. 


THE WROTHAMS OF WROTHAN 


COURT. By Frances Heat Fresurixtp, §,, 


NOVELS. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 


TREASURE ISLAND, Library Edition, 63, 
lar Edition, 3s. 6d. 
THE BLACK eng ay 

Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 
tion, 63.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 
KIDNAPPED. Library Kaition, 63. 
CATRIONA. Library Kiirion, 64, 
ISLAND NIGHT'S ENTERTAINMENTS, Library 
Edition, 64, 
THE WRECKER. By R. L. Stevenson and Lior 
OsBougnE, Library Edition, 63, 





3 Poa. 
Library Edition, 63,; 
Library Rii. 


E. W. HORNUNG. 


MY LORD DUKE. 6s. 
THE ROGUE'S MARCH. 63, 
TINY LUTTRELL. 68. 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. 

THE IMPREGNABLE OCLTY. 6s, 
THE IRON PIRATE. 53, 

THK SEA WOLVHs. 6s. 

THE LITTLE HUGUENOT, Is, 4d, 


STANLEY WEYMAN. 
FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER 0? 
FRANOK. 68. 
THE STORY OF FRANCIS OLUDDE. 63 
THE MAN IN BLACK. 33. 6d. 


FRANK STOCKTON. 
A STORY-TELLER'S PACK. 63, 
MRS. CLIFF’S YACH 
THE ADVENTUKKS OF CAPTAIN HORN, 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 33. 6d. 


ANTHONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 


Fac} 
= 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON'S MINES. 33, 6d, 








IA: A LOVE STORY. 33, ae 
WANDERING HEATH. 6s. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 53. 
ISAW THREE SHIPS. 53 
NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. 5s. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. _5s, 
HISTORY OF TROY TOWN. 5s. 
THE DELEOTABLE DUOHY. 5s. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS, 5:. 
ADVENTURES IN CRITICISM. 65. 





CHEAP EDITIONS 
OF REMARKABLE NOVELS. 


THE HISPANIOLA PLATE. 


By 
JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 3s. 6d. 
TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID. By 


G. B. Burain. 3s, 6d. 


THE WHITE SHIELD. 


TeaM Mitrorp. 3s. 6d, 


THE HIGHWAY OF SORROW. 


By Hespa Staetron. 33, 6d. 


By Ber. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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